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INTRODUCTION. 


Noble English prose, and even noble English essays, had been 
written long before Addison. But we are justified in regarding 
Addison and his friend Steele as the founders of the modern 
English essay and modem English prose ; and the larger share 
of the achievements was Addison’s. It was he, more than any 
one else, who invented a “middle style,” — something between 
the grave stately diction of formal writing and the free and easy 
speech of every day ; a style suited, therefore, for addressing a 
wide circle of readers on a wide variety of subjects, unpreten- 
tious, admirably clear, dignified, but never stilted. This fact 
makes him still, as in Dr. Johnson’s day, the best model for most of 
us. It is the “ middle style ” that is needed in almost all human 
intercourse — in the writing of essays, novels, histories, sermons, 
speeches, newspapers, letters ; and even as a model for con- 
versation, to prevent it sinking into the merely trivial and 
slipshod, a petty exchange of personal remarks expressed in 
indifferent English eked out by slang. None can show us better 
than “ the dear parson in the tye-wig ” how social intercourse 
. may be bright and sparkling, yet elevated and elevating, with a 
tendency to increase the happiness of those who take part in it, 
and to check unworthy thoughts and feelings. 

But such influence is often best when it is most unconsciously 
given and received. It is good to read Addison first because he 
is full of charm ; because we soon come to feel an affection for 
this silent, keen, kindly spectator of men; because he brings 
back to us vividly the vanished life of the early* eighteenth 
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century ; because he created in Sir Roger de Coverley one of the 
mosfc delightful characters in the whole range of English litera- 
ture. If we sometimes seem to see the Spectator’s eyes — grave, 
but with a twinkle in them — turned upon our own follies, and 
are willing to receive a playful rebuke or gentle hint from him, 
that will be another advantage to add to the rest. 


L LIFE. 

Joseph Addison, son of the Rev. Lancelot Addison, dean of 
Lichfield, was born on May 1st, 1672, at Milston, Wiltshire. 
He was educated at Lichfield, and afterwards at Charterhouse, 
where Steele, whose name was in later years to be associated so 
closely with his, was a younger schoolfellow. Steele visited him 
at Lichfield, and has commemorated the charm of his home circle 
in the Tader (No. 25). “ The boys behaved themselves very 

early with a manly friendship ; and their sister, instead of the 
gross familiarities and impertinent freedoms in behaviour usual 
in other houses, was always treated by them with as much com- 
plaisance as any other young lady of their acquaintance. It was 
an unspeakable pleasure to visit or sit at a meal in that family. 
I have often seen the old man’s heart flow at his eyes with joy 
upon occasions which would appear indifferent to such as were 
strangers to the turn of his mind ; but a very slight accident, 
wherein he saw his children’s good-will to one another, created 
in him the godlike pleasure of loving them because they loved 
each other.” 

In 1687 Addison went to Oxford. At first he was a commoner 
of Queen’s College, but he was given a demyship {i.e. scholarship) 
at Magdalen for his classical attainments, and in due course 
proceeded to a fellowship. He won a reputation which extended 
beyond Oxford for his Latin verses. 

In his twenty-eighth year Addison went abroad to perfect his 
education for political life by a prolonged continental tour. He 
visited France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, and 
remained away from England for more than four years. 

Soon after his return he wrote his poem of the Campaign to 
celebrate Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim, August 1704, and 
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was rewarded by the Whig Prime Minister, Godolphin, with a 
commissionership. Shortly afterwards he received an Under- 
Seeretaryship of State, and in 1708 the Irish Secretaryship, 
which he held for two years. 

In 1709 Steele began the publication of a periodical, the Tatter f 
which was to appear three times 'a week. It was published in 
the name of “ Isaac Bickerstaft, Esquire, Astrologer,” an 
imaginary character invented by Swift. Addison contributed 
essays, which Steele, with characteristic generosity, admitted to 
be superior to his own. He humorously described the way in 
which he was outshone. I fared like a distressed prince who 
calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid ; I was undone by my 
own auxiliary ; when I had once called him in I could not subsist 
without dependence on him.” 

With the fall of the Whigs Addison lost his secretaryship and 
much of his income. But he had saved a good deal, and he was 
now a successful literary man. Steele discontinued the Tatter 
early in 1711, and on March 1st of that year he and Addison 
brought out the first number of the Spectator , which appeared 
daily until Dec. 6, 1712. In 1713 Addison produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre his tragedy of Cato , which had a great success at 
the time, though it is now almost forgotten. Steele began 
another newspaper in that year, the Guardian , to which Addison 
contributed. In 1714 the Spectator was revived for a time. 
Addison was married in 1716 to the Countess of Warwick : the 
marriage has been generally supposed, but on insufficient 
evidence, to have been an unhappy one. His last years were 
clouded by a quarrel with Pope and an estrangement from his 
old friend Steele. He died of asthma and dropsy, June 17? 1719. 


II. ADDISON AS A WRITER. 

I. Vocabulary . — There are more Latin derivatives than are 
in common use at the present day, but not so many as we meet 
with in Dr. Johnson and other writers of the middle and later 
parts of the eighteenth century. Addison does not avoid homely 
expressions when they suit his purpose : e.g. “ Our preachers 
stand stock-still ” (p. 84). “ He had better have let it alone ” 
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(p. 86). In grave passages — the Vision of Mirza or the Reflections 
in Westminster Abbey — the diction is naturally more ornate. 
Everywhere one is impressed with the writer’s easy mastery of 
language : he chooses words from a full store, and is careful not 
to weary the ear by repetition of the same sound. 

II. Sentences. — The construction of these is loose , not periodic ; 
i.e. the qualifying clauses are not, as a rule, included within the 
sentence, but are “ tacked on” afterwards. The periodic style 
has its own advantages over the loose ; but the loose manner 
suggests the ease of conversation, and is better adapted to 
informal arguments and descriptions. 

III. Paragraphs. — In careful prose- writing each paragraph 
forms a separate whole : it has a central thought which gives it 
unity. It will be a good exercise to test our grasp of some of 
these essays by trying whether we can compress into a single 
sentence the main substance of each paragraph. But we must 
remember that Addison’s method was deliberately discursive — 
to imitate the freedom with which conversation plays round and 
about a subject — and we must not expect to condense as success- 
fully as we might if we applied the same process to a formal 
treatise. 

IV. Ornaments of Style. — These are apt to draw away attention 
from the matter to the manner, and the “middle style,” 
which aims at simple and clear expression, uses them sparingly. 
Addison was fully alive to the beauty of Metaphor. “ A noble 
metaphor,” he said, “ when it is placed to an advantage, casts a 
kind of glory round it, and darts a lustre through a whole 
sentence.” A good example of a simple metaphor finely used 
occurs on p. 65, line 27 : “ it is very unhappy for a man to be 
born in such a stormy and tempestuous season.” Metaphors are 
most frequent in such allegorical essays as “ Wisdom and Riches ” 
(No. XXIII.). Very noticeable is his humorous use of Similes : 
Whigs and Tories “ engage when they meet as naturally as the 
elephant and the rhinoceros” (p. 46, 1. 32) ; cp. No. HI. through- 
out. The poetical use of Abstract for Concrete occurs appro- 
priately in the elevated paragraph on p. 42: “How beauty, 
strength and youth, with old age, weakness and deformity, lay 
undistinguished in the same promiscuous heap of matter.” 
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Without being learned, or making pretensions to learning, 
Addison adds to the value and beauty of his essays by his 
wonderfully apt Quotations from and Allusions to noble passages 
in literature. Homer, Virgil, Xenophon, Plutarch, Cicero (for 
“ an old Greek or Latin author weighed down a whole library of 
moderns,” p. 93) are laid under contribution ; and of English 
writers Milton, Bacon, and Dryden. He makes many quotations 
from the Apocrypha. 

V. Qualities of Style . — (1) Clearness was a virtue which 

Addison esteemed highly, and in which his own writing excels. 
No doubt Ills lucidity is partly due to the absence of profound, 
difficult, or complex thought. When a writer is struggling to 
express what has never been expressed in words before, obscurity 
is sometimes unavoidable. (2) The ease of Addison’s manner 
has been mentioned: Prof. Courthope calls it “that perfection 
of well-bred ease which arises from a complete understanding 
between an author and his audience.” It is this quality that 
makes Addison so perfect a model for the writing of essays. But 
the ease does not imply carelessness : there is evidence that it 
was achieved by considerable pains. (3) The delicious humour 
of the Coverley papers, and of others that describe contemporary 
manners, has contributed more than anything else to Addison’s 
permanent popularity. (4) A special feature of this humour is 
the irony with which absurdities are gravely related as if they 
were quite natural and reasonable : e.g. the paper on Opera 
Lions (No. IX.), or the attribution of the writing of Greek and 
Hebrew epitaphs to modesty (p. 42, 1. 29). (5) The “ rich and 

delicate fancy ” of the loftier allegories, of the best Coverley papers, 
of the Adventures of a Shilling, is closely akin to poetic 
imagination. (6) Pathos he uses with great effect, though with 
admirable restraint. He does not “wear his heart upon the 
sleeve ” ; yet few meditations are more touching than the 
reflections in the Abbey, few pages in English literature more 
genuinely moving than that which records Sir Roger’s death. 

VI. Addison’s Aim in his Essays . — This is best described in 
Essay No. VIl. Addison used the new literary form of the 
newspaper to educate the society of his day— to improve the 
morals of the upper class and the manners of the middle class. 
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The dramatic fiction of the Spectator’s Club assisted him in his 
design to criticise the life of the metropolis, to show how the 
coffee-houses of the day — there were three thousand of them in 
London alone — might become centres of an ideal social inter- 
course, and how women, too, might learn to despise frivolity and 
“ join the beauties of the mind to the ornaments of dress.” 


ni. INTRODUCTORY NOTES TO THE SELECTED 
ESSAYS. 

I. This paper contains one of the most ancient and famous of 
all Allegories ; one that was evidently a great favourite with 
Addison and served him as a model for the composition of others 
which he invented himself. But though Addison admired this 
Allegory, its teaching had not escaped criticism even in antiquity. 
Plato (Republic, II.) represents Glaucon and Adeimantus, two 
young friends of Socrates, as dissatisfied with teaching of this 
class which dwells on the outward advantages of Virtue but 
seems to admit the superior attractiveness of Vice; they ask 
him to prove that Virtue is best in itself and apart from all 
thought of consequences, and this Socrates tries to do in the 
later books of the Republic. 

Also it is important to remember that the choice between 
Right and Wrong needs to be made continuously : it is not 
merely a case of choosing one path once for all. There are 
moments of supreme importance in life when a decision must be 
taken on the instant, but the character of that decision will 
depend on the training a man has given himself in the duties of 
every day. 

II. With this essay, full of gentle and kindly raillery at the 
follies of mankind, we may compare the sterner satire of Johnson’s 
“ Vanity of Human Wishes ” — his paraphrase of Juvenal’s tenth 
Satire. 

III. In this paper Addison touches lightly on faults that spoil 
the pleasures of social intercourse. His censures are the more 
effective for not being hurled at our heads ; we have to gather 
them for ourselves from his humorous comparisons. Addison 
had a peculiar right to give his opinions on this subject, for few 
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have ever surpassed him in the charm of conversation. See the 
testimony of Pope, Swift, Steele and others, quoted by Macaulay 
in his Essay on Addison. 

On this same subject of Conversation there is a charming 
essay by Cowpcr ( Connoisseur , No. 138 ; reprinted in Lobban’s 
“ English Essays ”) and another by R. L. Stevenson (in Memories 
and Portraits). 

IV. The ‘ friend 5 who suggested this subject was Swift. He 
refers to the paper in his Journal to Stella , Dee. 14, 1710. The 
idea was copied by another eighteenth-century essayist, Hawkes- 
worth, in the Adventurer , No. 43 (Adventures of a Halfpenny). 

V. This parody of Sir John Mande villa is a charming example 
of Addison’s skill in describing the incredible as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. There is something of the 
same art that appears in Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe , published nine 
years later. Addison did not invent the idea of ‘ frozen voices. ’ 
Mr. Austin Dobson refers to Rabelais, Bk. iv., chs. 55-6, and to 
Heylyn’s description of Muscovy (early seventeenth century) 
where the same idea is to be found. In the Surprising Travels 
and Adventures of Baron Munchhausen (1786) there is an amusing 
account of a postillion’s horn that had the tunes frozen up in 
it and began to play of its own accord when hung in the chimney 
corner. 

VT. In the Spectator’s account of himself — i.e. of the imaginary 
writer of the new paper, the successor to Isaac Biekerstaff of the 
Taller — we have a humorous portrait of Addison. At least the 
disposition to be silent except “in my own club,” the love of 
quiet observation, the avoidance of party disputes, are all per- 
sonal traits ; and there is a touch of autobiography in what is. 
said of the Spectator’s college career and reputation and his 
subsequent travels. 

VII. The most complete account which Addison has left on 
record of his aim in the Spectator . With the description of “ the 
female world ” we may compare Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

VEX A most charming paper, with its droll account of the 
ways of landladies, its lifelike picture of the group of children 
frightening each other with ghost-stories round the fire, its gentle 
moralisation, its unaffected piety, and its exquisite quotation 
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from the poet whose popularity Addison did so much to 
increase. 

IX. Professor Courthope reproduces the whole of 4 £ this 
highly-finished paper” in his life of Addison as “perhaps the 
most admirable specimen” of Addison’s manner of “ridiculing 
some fashion of taste by a perfectly grave and simple description 
of its object.” 

X. In this essay the strain we hear is “of a higher mood ” 
than in most. With Addison’s reflections on the tombs it may 
be interesting to compare the gravedigger scene in Hamlet ; F. 
Beaumont on “The Tombs in Westminster Abbey,” J. Shirley’s 
“Last Conqueror” and “ 4 Death the Leveller ” .( Golden Treasury , 
First Series, Nos. 90, 91, 92) ; and Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. See also Sir Roger’s visit to the Abbey in Spectator, 
No. 329. 

XI. Swift suggested to Addison the idea of this paper in 
which he gently satirises the follies of party and of fashion. 

XII. The delicate feeling of this essay on a virtue that is less 
common perhaps than formerly is very striking. 

XIII. Addison’s love of Allegory has already been mentioned. 
In this essay he apparently intends to express both the effect of 
the moral qualities of an artist upon his own pictures and the 
effect of the moral qualities of the critic upon the popular 
estimation of a living artist’s work. 

XIV. -XY. Steele had contributed the first sketch of Sir Roger 
de Coverley to the Spectator (No. 2). But Addison so developed 
the sketch that he must be looked upon as the real creator of 
that immortal character. “ The figure of Sir Roger,” says Prof. 
Courthope, “ though it belongs to a bygone stage of society, is 
as durable as human nature itself, and while the language lasts 
the exquisite beauty of the colours in which it is preserved -will 
excite the same kind of pleasure.” 

XVT. An essay on a subject already touched upon in the 
journal of the Indian Kings (No. XL). 

XVII. The most famous and the noblest of eighteenth-century 
Allegories. With the ‘bridge’ we may compare Tennyson’s 
Gareth and Lynette , 11. 903, 1098 ; with the ‘ cloud ’ which veils 
the eternity from which men come no less than the eternity to 
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which they pass, Wordsworth's Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality . 

XVIII. -XIX. “Commend me to this dear preacher without 
orders — this parson in the tye-wig” (Thackeray). With the 
account of Eugenius in No. XIX. compare a charming paper by 
Goldsmith on “The Man in Black” ( Citizen of the World , 
No. 26). 

XX. One of the series of essays in which Addison called the 
attention of his age to the greatness of Paradise Lost . Literary 
criticism, it must be remembered, was mainly (in spite of noble 
exceptions, such as Dryden’s Prefaces) of the most pedantic 
sort : works of art were judged by their conformity to 1 rules 5 
framed in accordance with a narrow and unintelligent study of 
the ancient critics. Addison’s judgments, though some may now 
seem obvious and others wrong, were in advance of his time. 

XXI. This delightfully humorous description of the defects of 
English oratory brings the eighteenth century very close to the 
twentieth. With how little alteration would Addison’s remarks 
apply to the present day ! 

XXII. With this, the opening paper of a famous series, we 
may compare Wordsworth’s beautiful poem, “The Daffodils ” 
(< Golden Treasury , No. 301). 

XXIII. Unlike satirists who merely depress us by exhibiting 
tho vanity of human wishes, Addison adds to our cheerfulness 
by showing that happiness is within the reach of most — that 
contentment is great riches. We may compare Dekker’s poem, 
“The Happy Heart” ( Golden Treasury , No. 75). 

XXIV. As has been said above, Addison developed the por- 
trait of Sir Roger from a first sketch by Steele. But though 
Addison made the character peculiarly his own, other con- 
tributors to the Spectator -were free to add their own touches, 
and Addison did not always relish their manner of doing it. So 
he killed Sir Roger, as he said, to prevent any one else from 
murdering him. This pathetic paper records more than the 
death of. a knight ; it seems to chronicle the passing away of the 
feudal system. “The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” 
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H T . DR. JOHNSON ON ADDISON. 

[Dr. Johnson’s criticism of Addison is so full of interest and 
value that it may be well to reproduce it here. It should, how- 
ever, be studied after the essays have been read, not before.] 

(t Addison is now to be considered as a critic ; a name which 
the present generation is scarcely willing to allow him. His 
criticism is condemned as tentative or experimental, rather than 
scientific ; and he is considered as deciding by taste rather than 
by principles. 

<£ It is not uncommon for those who have grown wise through 
the labour of others to add a little of their own, and overlook 
their masters. Addison is now despised by some who perhaps 
would never have seen his defects, but by the lights which he 
afforded them. That he always wrote as he would think it 
necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed ; his instructions 
were such as the characters of his readers made proper. That 
general knowledge which now circulates in common talk was in 
his timo rarely to be found. Men not professing learning were 
not ashamed of ignorance ; and in the female world any acquain- 
tance -with books was distinguished only to be censured. His 
purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and unsus- 
pected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he 
therefore presented knowledge in the most alluring form, not 
lofty and austere, but accessible and familiar. When he showed 
them their defects, he showed them likewise that they might be 
easily supplied. His attempt succeeded ; inquiry was awakened, 
and comprehension expanded. An emulation of intellectual 
elegance was excited ; and from this time to our own, life has 
been gradually exalted and conversation purified and enlarged, 

“ Dryden had, not many years before, scattered criticism over 
his prefaces with very little parsimony ; but though he some- 
times condescended to be somewhat familiar, his manner was in 
general too scholastic for those who had yet their rudiments to 
learn and found it not easy to understand their master. His 
observations were framed rather for those that were learning to 
write, than for those that read only to talk. 

“ An instructor like Addison was now* wanting, whose remarks, 
being superficial, might be easily understood, and being just, 
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might prepare the mind for more attainments. Had he presented 
‘ Paradise Lost ’ to the public with all the pomp of system and 
severity of science, the criticism would perhaps have been 
admired and the poem still have been neglected ; but by the 
blandishments of gentleness and facility he has made Milton a 
universal favourite, with whom readers of every class think it 
necessary to be pleased. 

4 4 As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed to 
stand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour, which, as 
Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so happily diffused as 
to give the grace of novelty to domestic scenes and daily occur- 
rences. He never 4 outsteps the modesty of nature,’ nor raises 
merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. His figures 
neither divert by distortion nor amaze by aggravation. He 
copies life with so much fidelity that he can be hardly said to 
invent ; yet his exhibitions have an air so much original, that 
it is difficult to suppose them not merely the product of 
imagination. 

“As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. 
His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious ; he 
appears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly sceptical ; his 
morality is neither dangerously lax nor impracticably rigid. All 
the enchantment of fancy and all the cogency of argument are 
employed to recommend to the reader his real interest, the care 
of pleasing the Author of his being. Truth is shown sometimes 
as the phantom of a vision ; sometimes appears half- veiled in an 
allegory ; sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy ; and 
sometimes steps forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a 
thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 

Milie habet ornatus , mille decent&r hdbet, 

“ His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave subjects 
not formal, on light occasions not grovelling; pure without 
scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elaboration ; always 
equable and always easy, without glowing words or pointed 
sentences. Addison never deviates from his track to snatch a 
grace : he seeks no ambitious ornaments and tries no hazardous 
innovations. His page is always luminous, but never blazes 
in unexpected splendour. It was apparently his principal 
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endeavour to avoid all harshness and severity of diction ; he is 
therefore sometimes verbose in his transitions and connections, 
and sometimes descends too much to the language of conversa- 
tion ; yet if his language had been less idiomatical it might 
have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. ia le 
attempted, he performed : he is never feeble, and he did not 
wish to be energetic ; he is never rapid, and he never stagnates^ 
His sentences have neither studied amplitude nor a ec e 
brevity : his periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble 
and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” 
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I. THE CHOICE OF HERCULES. 

Tatler.] November 22, 1*709. [No. 97. 

Illud maxime rarum germs est eorum, qui aut excellente ingeuii 
magnitudiuc, aut praeclara eruditione atque doctrina, aut utr&que re 
ornati, spatium deliberandi habuerimt, quem potissimum vitae cursum 
sequi vellent. — Tul. Offic. 

Most rare of all are those men who, either from extraordinary- 
genius or remarkable advantages of education or both causes, have 
found sufficient time to consider what particular course of life they 
wished to pursue. 

From my own Apartment , November 21. 
Having swept away prodigious multitudes in one of my late 
papers, and brought a great destruction upon my own 10 
species, I must endeavour in this to raise fresh recruits, and, 
if possible, to supply the places of the unborn and the de- 
ceased. It is said of Xerxes, that when he stood upon a hill, 
and saw the whole country round him covered with his army, 
he burst out in tears, to think that not one of that multitude 
would be alive a hundred years after. For my part, when I 
take a survey of this populous city, I can scarce forbear 
weeping, to see how few of its inhabitants are now living. 

It w r as with this thought that I drew up my last bill of mor- 
tality, and endeavoured to set out in it the great number of 20 
persons who have perished by a distemper (commonly known 
by the name of idleness) which has long raged in the world, 
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and destroys more in every great town than the plague has 
done at Dantzic. To repair the mischief it has done, and 
stock the world with a better race of mortals, I have more 
hopes of bringing to life those that are young than of re- 
viving those that are old. For which reason, I shall here 
set down that noble allegory which was written by an old 
author called Prodieus, but recommended and embellished 
by Socrates. It is the description of Virtue and Pleasure, 
making their court to Hercules under the appearances of two 
10 beautiful women. 

“When Hercules (says the divine moralist) was in that 
part of his youth in which it was natural for him to consider 
what course of life he ought to pursue, he one day retired 
into a desert, where the silence and solitude of the place very 
much favoured his meditations. As he was musing on his 
present condition, and very much perplexed in himself on 
the state of life he should choose, he saw two women of a 
larger stature than ordinary approaching towards him. One 
of them had a very noble air and graceful deportment ; her 
20 beauty was natural and easy, her person clean and unspotted, 
her eyes cast towards the ground with an agreeable reserve, 
her motion and behaviour full of modesty, and her raiment 
as white as snow. The other had a great deal of health and 
floridness in her countenance, which she had helped with an 
artificial white and red, and endeavoured to appear more 
graceful than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affecta- 
tion in all her gestures. She had a wmnderful confidence and 
assurance in her looks, and all the variety of colours in her 
dress that she thought were the most proper to show her 
30 complexion to an advantage. She cast her eyes upon herself, 
then turned them on those that were present, to see how 
they liked her, and often looked on the figure she made in 
her own shadow. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, 
she stepped before the other lady, (who came forward with a 
regular, composed carriage,) and running up to him, accosted 
him after the following manner : 
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“ c My dear Hercules, (says she,) I find you are very much 
divided in your own thoughts upon the way of life you ought 
to choose : be my friend, and follow me ; I 'll lead you into 
the possession of pleasure, and out of the reach of pain, and 
remove you from all the noise and disquietude of business. 
The affairs of either war or peace shall have no power to 
disturb you. Your whole employment shall be to make 
your life easy, and to entertain every sense with its proper 
gratification. Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds of 
perfumes, consorts of music, crowds of beauties, are all in 10 
a readiness to receive you. Come along with me into this 
region of delights, this world of pleasure, and bid farewell 
for ever to care, to pain, to business — ’ 

“Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
desired to know her name ; to which she answered, 4 My 
friends, and those who are well acquainted with me, call me 
Happiness ; but my enemies, and those who w r ould injure 
my reputation, have given me the name of Pleasure.’ 

44 By this time the other lady was come up, who addressed 
herself to the young hero in a very different manner. 20 

44 4 Hercules, (says she,) I offer myself to you, because I 
know you are descended from the gods, and give proofs of 
that descent by your love to virtue, and application to the 
studies proper for your age. This makes me hope you will 
gain, both for yourself and me, an immortal reputation. But 
before I invite you into my society and friendship, I will be 
open and sincere with you, and must lay down this as an 
established truth, that there is nothing truly valuable -which 
can be purchased without pains and labour. The gods have 
set a price upon every real and noble pleasure. If you would SO 
gain the favour of the deity, you must be at the pains of 
worshipping him ; if the friendship of good men, you must 
study to oblige them ; if you would be honoured by your 
country, you must take care to serve it. In short, if you 
would be eminent in war or peace, you must become master 
of all the qualifications that can make you so. These are 
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the only terms and conditions upon which I can propose 
happiness/ 

“The goddess of Pleasure -here broke in upon her dis- 
course: 4 You see, (said she,) Hercules, by her own confes- 
sion, the way to her pleasure is long and difficult, whereas 
that which I propose is short and easy. 5 

“ 4 Alas, (said the other lady, whose visage glowed with a 
passion made up of scorn and pity,) what are the pleasures 
you propose 1 to eat before you are hungry, drink before you 
10 are athirst, sleep before you are tired, to gratify appetites 
before they are raised, and raise such appetites as nature 
never planted. You never heard the most delicious music, 
which is the praise of one’s self ; nor saw the most beautiful 
object, which is the work of one’s own hands. Your votaries 
pass away their youth in a dream of mistaken pleasures, 
while they are hoarding up anguish, torment, and remorse for 
old age. As for me, I am the friend of gods and of good 
men, an agreeable companion to the artisan, an household 
guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and protector of 
20 servants, and associate in all true and generous friendships. 
The banquets of my votaries are never costly, but always 
delicious ; for none eat or drink at them who are not invited 
by hunger and thirst. Their slumbers are sound, and their 
wakings cheerful. My young men have the pleasure of 
hearing themselves praised by those who are in years ; and 
those who are in years, of being honoured by those who are 
young. In a word, my followers are favoured by the gods, 
beloved by their acquaintance, esteemed by their country 
and (after the close of their labours) honoured by posterity.’” 
30 We know, by the life of this honourable hero, to which of 
these two ladies he gave up his heart : and I believe, every 
one who reads this will do him the justice to approve his 
choice. 

I very much admire the speeches of these ladies, as con- 
taining in them the chief arguments for a life of virtue, or a 
life of pleasure, that could enter into the thoughts of an 
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heathen ; but am particularly pleased with the different 
figures he gives the two goddesses. Our modern authors 
have represented Pleasure or Vice with an alluring face, but 
ending in snakes and monsters : here she appears in all the 
charms of beauty, though they are all false and borrowed: 
and by that means, composes a vision entirely natural and 
pleasing. 

I have translated this allegory for the benefit of the youth 
of Great Britain ; and particularly of those who are still in 
the deplorable state of non-existence, and whom I most 10 
earnestly entreat to come into the world. Let my embryos 
show the least inclination to any single virtue, and I shall 
allow it to be a struggling towards birth. I do not expect 
of them, that, like the hero in the foregoing story, they 
should go about as soon as they are born, with a club in 
their hands, and a lion’s skin on their shoulders, to root out 
monsters, and destroy tyrants ; but, as the finest author of 
all antiquity has said upon this very occasion, Though a 
man has not the abilities to distinguish himself in the most 
shining parts of a great character, he has certainly the 20 
capacity of being just, faithful, modest, and temperate. 
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II. JUPITER AND THE DESTINIES. 

Tatler.] March 16, 1709. [No. 146. 

Permities ipsis expend ere liuminibus, quid 
Conveniafc nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris. 

Nam pro jucundis aptissima quseque dabunt Di. 

C.'trior est illis liomo, quam sibi. Nos animorum 
Impulsu et cgec& magn&que cupidine ducti 
Oonjugium petimus, partumque uxoris ; at illis 
Notum, qui pueri, qualisque futura sit uxor. — Juvenal. 

Intrust thy fortune to the Powers above ; 

Leave them to manage for tlice, and to grant 
10 What their unerring wisdom sees thee want. 

In goodness as in greatness they excel ; 

Ah ! that we lov’d ourselves but half so well ! 

We, blindly by our headstrong passions led, 

Are hot for action, and desire to wed ; 

Then wish for heirs, but to tho gods alone 

Our future offspring and our wills are known. — D byden. 

From my own Apartment , March 1 5. 
Among the various sets of correspondents -who apply to me 
for advice, and send up their cases from all parts of Great 
Britain, there are none who are more importunate with me, 
20 and whom I am more inclined to answer, than the Com- 
plainers. One of them dates his letter to me from the banks 
of a purling stream, where he used to ruminate in solitude 
'upon the divine Clarissa, and where he is now looking about 
for a convenient leap, which he tells me he is resolved to 
take, unless I support him under the loss of that charming 
perjured woman. Poor Lavinia presses as much for consola- 
tion on the other side, and is reduced to such an extremity 
of despair by the inconstancy of Philander, that she tells me 
she writes her letter with her pen in one hand, and her 
30 garter in the other. A gentleman of an ancient family in 
Norfolk is almost out of his wits upon account of a grey- 
hound, thaj, after having been his inseparable companion for 
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ten years, is at last run mad. Another (who I believe is 
serious) complains to me, in a very moving manner, of the 
loss of a wife ; and another, in terms still more moving, of a 
purse of money that was taken from him on Bagshot Heath, 
and which, he tells me, would not have troubled him if he 
had given it to the poor. In short, there is scarce a calamity 
in human life that has not produced me a letter. 

It is, indeed, wonderful to consider, how men are able to 
raise affliction to themselves out of everything. Lands and 
houses, sheep and oxen, can convey happiness and misery 10 
into the hearts of reasonable creatures. Nay, I have known 
a muff, a scarf, or a tippet, become a solid blessing or mis- 
fortune. A lap-dog has broke the hearts of thousands. 
Flavia, who had buried five children, and two husbands, was 
never able to get over the loss of her parrot. How often 
has a divine creature been thrown into a fit, by a neglect at 
a ball or an assembly ! Mopsa has kept her chamber ever 
since the last masquerade, and is in greater danger of her life 
upon being left out of it, than Clarinda from the violent cold 
which she caught at it. Nor are these dear creatures the 20 
only sufferers by such imaginary calamities : many an author 
has been dejected at the censure of one whom he ever looked 
upon as an idiot ; and many a hero cast into a fit of melan- 
choly, because the rabble have not hooted at him as he 
passed through the streets. Theron places all his happiness 
in a running horse, Suffenus in a gilded chariot, Fulvius in a 
blue string, and Florio in a tulip-root. It would be endless 
to enumerate the many fantastical afflictions that disturb 
mankind ; but as a misery is not to be measured from the 
nature of the evil, hut from the temper of the sufferer, I 30 
shall present my readers, who are unhappy either in reality 
or imagination, with an allegory, for which I am indebted to 
the great father and prince of poets. 

As I was sitting after dinner in my elbow chair, I took up ' 
Homer, and dipped into that famous speech of Achilles to 
Priam, in which he tells him, that Jupiter has by him two 
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great vessels, the one filled with blessings, and the other 
with misfortunes ; out of which he mingles a composition for 
every man that comes into the world. This passage so 
exceedingly pleased me, that as I fell insensibly into my 
afternoon’s slumber, it wrought my imagination into the 
following dream. 

When Jupiter took into his hands the government of the 
world, the several parts of nature, with the presiding deities, 
did homage to him. One presented him with a mountain of 
10 winds, another with a magazine of hail, and a third with a 
pile of thunder-holts. The stars offered up their influences, 
the ocean gave in his trident, the earth her fruits, and the 
sun his seasons. Among the several deities who came to 
make their court on this occasion, the Destinies advanced 
with two great tuns carried before them, one of which they 
fixed at the right hand of Jupiter as he sat upon his throne, 
and the other on his left. The first was filled with all the 
blessings, and the other with all the calamities, of human 
life. Jupiter, in the beginning of his reign, finding the 
20 world much more innocent than it is in this iron age, poured 
very plentifully out of the tun that stood at his right hand ; 
but as mankind degenerated, and became unworthy of his 
blessings, he set abroach the other vessel, that filled the 
world with pain and poverty, battles and distempers, jealousy 
and falsehood, intoxicating pleasures and untimely deaths. 

He was at length so very much incensed at the great 
depravation of human nature, and the repeated provocations 
which he received from all parts of the earth, that having 
resolved to destroy the whole species, except Deucalion and 
30 Pyrrha, he commanded the Destinies to gather up the bless- 
ings which he had thrown away upon the sons of men, and 
lay them up till the world should be inhabited by a more 
virtuous and deserving race of mortals. 

The three sisters immediately repaired to the earth, in 
search of the several blessings that had been scattered on it ; 
but found the task which was enjoined them to be much 
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more difficult than they had imagined. The first places they 
resorted to, as the most likely to succeed in, were cities, 
palaces, and courts ; but instead of meeting with what they 
looked for here, they found nothing but envy, repining, un- 
easiness, and the like bitter ingredients of the left-hand 
vessel. Whereas, to their great surprise, they discovered 
content, cheerfulness, health, innocence, and other the most 
substantial blessings of life, in cottages, shades, and soli- 
tudes. 

There was another circumstance no less unexpected than 10 
the former, and which gave them very great perplexity in 
the discharge of the trust which Jupiter had committed to 
them. They observed, that several blessings had degene- 
rated into calamities, and that several calamities had im- 
proved into blessings, according as they fell into the 
possession of wise or foolish men. They often found power 
wdth so much insolence and impatience cleaving to it, that it 
became a misfortune to the person on whom it was conferred. 
Youth had often distempers growing about it, worse than 
the infirmities of old age : wealth was often united to such a 20 
sordid avarice, as made it the most uncomfortable and pain- 
ful kind of poverty. On the contrary, they often found pain 
made glorious by fortitude, poverty lost in content, defor- 
mity beautified with virtue. In a word, the blessings were 
often like good fruits planted in a bad soil, that by degrees 
fall off from their natural relish, into tastes altogether 
insipid or unwholesome ; and the calamities, like harsh 
fruits, cultivated in a good soil, and enriched by proper 
grafts and inoculation, till they swell with generous and 
delightful juices. 30 

There was still a third circumstance that occasioned as 
great a surprise to the three sisters as either of the foregoing, 
when they discovered several blessings and calamities which 
had never been in either of the tuns that stood by the throne 
of Jupiter, and were nevertheless as great occasions of happi- 
ness or misery as any there. These were that spurious crop 
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of blessings and calamities which were never sown by the 
hand of the Deity, but grow of themselves out of the fancies 
and dispositions of human creatures. Such are dress, titles, 
place, equipage, false shame, and groundless fear, with the 
like vain imaginations that shoot up in trifling, weak, and 
irresolute minds. 

The Destinies finding themselves in so great a perplexity, 
concluded, that it would be impossible for them to execute the 
commands that had been given them according to their first 
10 intention ; for which reason they agreed to throw all the 
blessings and calamities together into one large vessel, and in 
that manner offer them up at the feet of Jupiter. 

This was performed accordingly, the eldest sister present- 
ing herself before the vessel, and introducing it with an 
apology for what they had done. 

“ 0 Jupiter ! (says she,) we have gathered together all the 
good and evil, the comforts and distresses of human life, 
which we thus present before thee in one promiscuous heap. 
We beseech thee that thou thyself wilt sort them out for the 
20 future, as in thy wisdom thou shalt think fit. For we 
acknowledge, that there is none beside thee that can judge 
what will occasion grief or joy in the heart of a human 
creature, and what will prove a blessing or a calamity to the 
person on whom it is bestowed.” 
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III. THE SOCIAL CONCERT. 

Tatler.'J April 1, 1710. [No. 153. 

Bombalio, Clangor, Stridor, Taratantara, Murmur. — F akn. Rhet. 

Rend with tremendous sounds your ears asunder, 

With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss and thunder. —P ope. 

From my oion Apartment , March 31. 

I have heard of a very valuable picture, wherein all the 
painters of the age in which it was drawn are represented 
sitting together in a circle, and joining in a concert of music. 
Each of them plays upon such a particular instrument as is 
the most suitable to his character, and expresses that style 
and manner of painting which is peculiar to him. The 
famous cupola-painter of those times, to show the grandeur 10 
and boldness of his figures, hath a hoim in his mouth, which 
he seems to wind with great strength and force. On the 
contrary, an eminent artist, who wrought up his pictures 
with the greatest accuracy, and gave them all those delicate 
touches which are apt to please the nicest eye, is represented 
as tuning a theorbo. The same kind of humour runs through 
the whole piece. 

I have often from this hint imagined to myself, that 
different talents in discourse might be shadowed out after 
the same manner by different kinds of music ; and that the 20 
several conversable parts of mankind in this great city might 
be cast into proper characters and divisions, as they resemble 
several instruments that are in use among the masters of 
harmony. Of these, therefore, in their order, and first of 
the drum. 

Your drums are the blusterers in conversation, that witli 
a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, and a torrent for noise, 
domineer in public assemblies, overbear men of sense, stun 
their companions, and fill the place they are in with a 
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rattling sound, that hath seldom any wit, humour, or good 
breeding in it. The drum, notwithstanding, by this boisterous 
vivacity, is very proper to impose upon the ignorant ; and in 
conversation with ladies, wdio are not o£ the finest taste, 
often passes for a man of mirth and wit, and for wonderful 
pleasant company. I need not observe, that the emptiness 
of the drum very much contributes to its noise. 

The lute is a character directly opposite to the drum, that 
sounds very finely by itself, or in a very small concert. Its 
10 notes are exquisitely sweet, and very low, easily drowned in 
a multitude of instruments, and even lost among a few, 
unless you give a particular attention to it. A lute is seldom 
heard in a company of more than five, whereas a drum will 
show itself to advantage in an assembly of five hundred. 
The lutanists, therefore, are men of a fine genius, uncommon 
reflection, great affability, and esteemed chiefly by persons 
of a good taste, who are the only proper judges of so delight- 
ful and soft a melody. 

The trumpet is an instrument that has in it no compass of 
20 music or variety of sound, but is notwithstanding very 
agreeable, so long as it keeps within its pitch. It has not 
above four or five notes, which are, however, very pleasing, 
and capable of exquisite turns and modulations. The gentle- 
men who fall under this denomination, are your men of the 
most fashionable education and refined breeding, who have 
learned a certain smoothness of discourse, and sprightliness 
of air, from the polite company they have kept ; but at the 
same time have shallow parts, weak judgments, and a short 
reach of understanding ; a play-house, a drawing-room, a 
30 ball, a visiting-day, or a ring at Hyde Park, are the few 
notes they are masters of, which they touch upon in all con- 
versations. Tie trumpet, however, is a necessary instrument 
about a court, and a proper enlivener of a concert, though of 
no great harmony by itself. 

Violins, are the lively, forward, importunate wits, that 
distinguish themselves by the flourishes of imagination, 
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sharpness of repartee, glances of satire, and bear away the 
upper part in every concert. I cannot, however, but observe, 
that when a man is not disposed to hear music, there is not a 
more disagreeable sound in harmony, than that of a violin. 

There is another musical instrument, which is more fre- 
quent in this nation than in any other ; I mean your bass- 
viol, which grumbles in the bottom of the concert, and with 
a surly, masculine sound strengthens the harmony, and 
tempers the sweetness of the several instruments that play 
along with it. The bass-viol is an instrument of a quite 10 
different nature to the trumpet, and may signify men of 
rough sense, and unpolished parts, who do not love to hear 
themselves talk, but sometimes break out with an agreeable 
bluntness, unexpected wit, and surly pleasantries, to the no 
small diversion of their friends and companions. In short, 

I look upon every sensible, true-born Briton to be naturally 
a bass-viol. 

As for your rural wits, who talk with great eloquence and 
alacrity of foxes, hounds, horses, quickset hedges, and six- 
bar gates, double ditches, and broken necks, I am in doubt 20 
whether I should give them a place in the conversable world. 
However, if they will content themselves with being raised 
to the dignity of hunting-horns, I shall desire for the future 
that they may be known by that name. 

I must not here omit the bagpipe species, that will enter- 
tain you from morning to night with the repetition of a few 
notes, which are played over and over, with the perpetual 
humming of a drone running underneath them. These are 
your dull, heavy, tedious story-tellers, the load and burthen 
of conversations, that set up for men of importance, by know- 30 
ing secret history, and giving an account of transactions, 
that whether they ever passed in the world or not, doth not 
signify an halfpenny to its instruction, or its welfare. Some 
have observed, that the northern parts of this island are 
more particularly fruitful in bagpipes. 

There are so very few persons who are masters in every 
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kind of conversation, and can talk on all subjects, tliat I do 
not know whether we should make a distinct species of 
them ; nevertheless, that my scheme may not be defective, 
for the sake of those who are endowed with such extra- 
ordinary talents, I shall allow them to be harpsichords, a 
kind of music which every one knows is a concert by itself. 

As for your passing bells, who look upon mirth as criminal, 
and talk of nothing but w T hat is melancholy in itself, and 
mortifying to human nature, I shall not mention them. 

10 I shall likewise pass over in silence all the rabble of man- 
kind, that crowd our streets, coffee-houses, feasts, and public 
tables. I cannot call their discourse conversation, but rather 
something that is practised in imitation of it. For which 
reason, if I would describe them by any musical instrument, 
it should be by those modern inventions of the bladder and 
string, tongs and key, marrowbone and cleaver. 

My reader will doubtless observe, that I have only touched 
here upon male instruments, having reserved my female con- 
cert to another occasion. If he has a mind to know where 
20 these several characters are to be met with, I could direct 
him to a whole club of drums ; not to mention another of 
bagpipes, which I have before given some account of in my 
description of our nightly meetings in Sheer Lane. The 
lutes may often be met with in couples upon the banks of a 
crystal stream, or in the retreats of shady woods and flowery 
meadows ; which for different reasons are likewise the great 
resort of your hunting-horns. Bass-viols are frequently to 
be found over a glass of stale beer and a pipe of tobacco ; 
whereas those who set up for violins, seldom fail to make 
30 their appearance at Will’s once every evening. You may 
meet with a trumpet anywhere on the other side of Charing 
Cross. 

That we may draw something for our advantage in life 
out of the foregoing discourse, I must entreat my reader 
to make a narrow search into his life and conversation, and 
upon his leaving any company, to examine himself seriously, 
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whether he has behaved himself in it like a drum or a 
trumpet, a violin or a bass-viol ; and accordingly endeavour 
to mend his music for the future. For my own part, 1 must 
confess, I was a drum for many years ; nay, and a very noisy 
one, till having polished myself a little in good company, I 
threw as much of the trumpet into my conversation as was 
possible for a man of an impetuous temper, by which mixture 
of different musics, I look upon myself, during the course of 
many years, to have resembled a tabor and pipe. I have 
since very much endeavoured at the sweetness of the lute ; 10 
but in spite of all my resolutions, I must confess with great 
confusion, that I find myself daily degenerating into a bag- 
pipe; whether it be the effect of my old age, or of the com- 
pany I keep, I know not. All that I can do, is to keep a 
watch over my conversation, and to silence the drone as soon 
as I find it begin to hum in my discourse, being determined 
rather to hear the notes of others, than to play out of time, 
and encroach upon their parts in the concert by the noise of 
so tiresome an instrument. 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter which I received 20 
last night from a friend of mine, who knows very well my 
notions upon this subject, and invites me to pass the evening 
at his house, with a select company of friends, in the follow- 
ing words : 

“ Dear Isaac, 

I intend to have a concert at my house this evening, 
having by great chance got a harpsichord, w r hich I am sure 
will entertain you very agreeably. There will be likewise 
two lutes and a trumpet : let me beg you to put yourself in 
tune, and believe me, 30 

Your very faithful servant, 

Nicholas Humdrum /' 1 
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IY. ADVENTURES OF A SHILLING. 

Tatler.] November 11, 1710. [No. 249. 

Per varioa casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 

Tea dimus. Y irg. 

Through various hazards and events we move.— Dryden. 

From my own Apartment , November 10. 

I was last night visited by a friend of mine, who has an 
inexhaustible fund of discourse, and never fails to entertain 
his company with a variety of thoughts and hints that are 
altogether new and uncommon. Whether it were in com- 
■ plaisanee to my way of living, or his real opinion, he advanced 
the following paradox, “That it required much greater talents 
10 to fill up and become a retired life, than a life of business.” 
Upon this occasion he rallied very agreeably the busy men of 
the age, who only valued themselves for being in motion, and 
passing through a series of trifling and insignificant actions. 
In the heat of his discourse, seeing a piece of money lying on 
my table, “ I defy (says he) any of these active persons to 
produce half the adventures that this twelvepenny piece has 
been engaged in, were it possible for him to give us an 
account of his life.” 

My friend’s talk made so odd an impression upon my 
20 mind, that soon after I was a-bed I fell insensibly into a most 
unaccountable reverie, that had neither moral nor design in 
it, and cannot be so properly called a dream as a delirium. 

Methoughts the shilling that lay upon the table reared it- 
self upon its edge, and turning the face towards me, opened 
its mouth, and in a soft silver sound, gave me the following 
account of his life and adventures : 

“ I was born (says he) on the side of a mountain, near a 
little village of Peru, and made a voyage to England in an 
ingot, under the convoy of Sir Francis Drake. I was, soon 
30 after my arrival, taken out of my Indian habit, refined, 
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naturalized, and put into the British mode, with the face of 
Queen Elizabeth on one side, and the arms of the country 
on the other. Being thus equipped, I found in me a wonder- 
ful inclination to ramble, and visit all parts of the new 
world into which I was brought. The people very much 
favoured my natural disposition, and shifted me so fast from 
hand to hand, that before I was five years old, I had travelled 
into almost every corner of the nation. But in the beginning 
of my sixth year, to my unspeakable grief, I fell into the 
hands of a miserable old fellow, who clapped me into an iron 10 
chest, where I found five hundred more of my own quality 
who lay under the same confinement. The only relief we 
had, was to be taken out and counted over in the fresh 
air every morning and evening. Aiter an imprisonment of 
several years, we heard somebody knocking at our chest, and 
breaking it open with a hammer. This we found was the 
old man’s heir, who, as his father lay a dying, was so good 
as to come to our release : he separated us that very day. 
What was the fate of my companions I know not : as for 
myself, I was sent to the apothecary’s shop for a pint of sack. 20 
The apothecary gave me to an herb-woman, the herb-woman 
to a butcher, the butcher to a brewer, and the brewer to his 
wife, who made a present of me to a nonconformist preacher. 
After this manner I made my way merrily through the world ; 
for, as I told you before, we shillings love nothing so much 
as travelling. I sometimes fetched in a shoulder of mutton, 
sometimes a play-book, and often had the satisfaction to treat 
a Templar at a twelvepenny ordinary, or carry him, with 
three friends, to Westminster Hall. 

“ In the midst of this pleasant progress which I made from 30 
place to place, I was arrested by a superstitious old woman, 
who shut me up in a greasy purse, in pursuance of a foolish 
saying, ‘That while she kept a Queen Elizabeth’s shilling 
about her, she should never be without money.’ I continued 
here a close prisoner for many months, till at last I was ex- 
changed for eight and forty farthings. 
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“ I thus rambled from pocket to pocket till the beginning 
of the civil wars, when, to my shame be it spoken, I was 
employed in raising soldiers against the king : for being of 
a very tempting breadth, a sergeant made use of me to in- 
veigle country fellows, and list them in the service of the 
parliament. 

“As soon as he had made one man sure, his way was to 
oblige him to take a shilling of a more homely figure, and 
then practise the same trick upon another. Thus I con- 
10 tinued doing great mischief to the crown, till my officer, 
chancing one morning to walk abroad earlier than ordinary, 
sacrificed me to his pleasures, and made use of me to bestow 
me on a milk-maid. This wench bent me, and gave me to her 
sweetheart, applying more properly than she intended the 
usual form of, ‘To my love and from my love.’ This un- 
generous gallant marrying her within a few days after, 
pawned me for a dram of brandy, and drinking me out next 
day, I was beaten fiat with a hammer, and again set a 
running. 

20 “ After many adventures, which it would be tedious to re- 

late, I was sent to a young spendthrift, in company with the 
will of his deceased father. The young fellow, who I found 
was very extravagant, gave great demonstrations of joy at 
the receiving of the will : but opening it, he found himself 
disinherited and cut off from the possession of a fair estate, 
by virtue of my being made a present to him. This put him 
into such a passion, that after having taken me in his hand, 
and cursed me, he squirred me away from him as far as he 
could fiing me. 1 chanced to light in an unfrequented place 
30 under a dead wall, where I lay undiscovered and useless, 
during the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

“About a year after the king’s return, a poor cavalier that 
was walking there about dinner-time, fortunately cast his 
eye upon me, and, to the great joy of us both, carried me to 
a cook’s shop, where he dined upon me, and drank the king’s 
health. When I came again into the world, I found that I 
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had been happier in my retirement than I thought, having 
probably, by that means, escaped wearing a monstrous pair 
of breeches. 

“Being now of great credit and antiquity, I was rather 
looked upon as a medal than an ordinary coin ; for which 
reason a gamester laid hold of me, and converted me to a 
counter, having got together some dozens of us for that use. 
We led a melancholy life in his possession, being busy at 
those hours wherein current coin is at rest, and partaking 
the fate of our master, being in a few moments valued at a 10 
crown, a pound, or a sixpence, according to the situation in 
which the fortune of the cards placed us. I had at length 
the good luck to see my master break, by which means I 
was again sent abroad under my primitive denomination of 
a shilling. 

“ I shall pass over many other accidents of less moment, 
and hasten to that fatal catastrophe, when I fell into the 
hands of an artist, who conveyed me under ground, and with 
an unmerciful pair of shears, cut off my titles, clipped my 
brims, retrenched my shape, rubbed me to my inmost ring, 20 
and, in short, so spoiled and pillaged me, that he did not 
leave me worth a groat. You may think what a confusion 
I was in, to see myself thus curtailed and disfigured. I 
should have been ashamed to have shown my head, had not. 
all my old acquaintance been reduced to the same shameful 
figure, excepting some few that were punched through the 
belly. In the midst of this general calamity, when every- 
body thought our misfortune irretrievable, and our case 
desperate, we were thrown into the furnace together, and (as 
it often happens with cities rising out of a fire) appeared SO 
with greater beauty and lustre than we could ever boast of 
before. What lias happened to me since this change of sex 
which you now see, I shall take some other opportunity to 
relate. -In the mean time, I shall only repeat two adven- 
tures, as being very extraordinary, and neither of them 
having ever happened to me above once in my life. The first 
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was, my being in a poet’s pocket, who was so taken with the 
brightness -and novelty of my appearance, that it gave occa- 
sion to the finest burlesque poem in the British language, 
entitled from me, 4 The Splendid Shilling.’ The second ad- 
venture, which I must not omit, happened to me in the year 
1703, when I was given away in charity to a blind man ; but 
indeed this was by a mistake, the person who gave me having 
heedlessly thrown me into the hat among a pennyworth of 
farthings.” 

V. FROZEN VOICES. 

Tatler November 23, 1710. [No. 254. 

10 Splendide mendax. — H ob. 

Gloriously false. — F rancis. 

From my own Apartment , November 22. 
There are no books which I more delight in than in travels, 
especially those that describe remote countries, and give the 
writer an opportunity of showing his parts without incur- 
ring any danger of being examined or contradicted. Among 
all the authors of this kind, our renowned countryman Sir 
John Mandeville has distinguished himself by the copious- 
ness of his invention and greatness of his genius. The 
second to Sir John I take to have been Ferdinand Mendez 
20 Finto, a person of infinite adventure and unbounded imagi- 
nation. One reads the voyages of these two great wits with 
as much astonishment as the travels of Ulysses in Homer, or 
of the Red-Cross Knight in Spencer. All is enchanted 
ground and fairy land. 

I have got into my hands, by great chance, several manu- 
scripts of these two eminent authors, which are filled with 
greater wonders than any of those they have communicated 
to the public ; and indeed, were they not so well attested, 
would appear altogether improbable. I am apt to think, 
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the ingenious authors did not publish them with the rest of 
their works, lest they should pass for fictions and fables : a 
caution not unnecessary, when the reputation of their 
veracity was not yet established in the world. But as this 
reason has now no further weight, I shall make the public a 
present of these curious iDieces at such times as I shall find 
myself unprovided with other subjects. 

The present paper I intend to fill with an extract of Sir 
John’s journal, in which that learned and worthy knight 
gives an account of the freezing and thawing of several short 10 
speeches which he made in the territories of Nova Zembla. 

I need not inform my reader, that the author of Hudibras 
alludes to this strange quality in that cold climate, when, 
speaking of abstracted notions clothed in a visible shape, he 
adds that apt simile, 

Like words congealed in northern air. 

Not to keep my reader any longer in suspense, the rela- 
tion put into modern language is as follows : 

£< We were separated by a storm in the latitude of 73, in- 
somuch that only the ship which I was in, with a Dutch and 20 
a French vessel, got safe into a creek of Nova Zembla. We 
landed, in order to refit our vessels, and store ourselves with 
provisions. The crow of each vessel made themselves a cabin 
of turf and wood, at some distance from each other, to fence 
themselves against the inclemencies of the w T eather, which 
was severe beyond imagination. We soon observed, that in 
talking to one another we lost several of our words, and 
could not hear one another at above two yards’ distance, and 
that too when we sat very near the fire. After much per- 
plexity, I found that our words froze in the air before they 30 
could reach the ears of the person to whom they were 
spoken. I was soon confirmed in this conjecture, when, 
upon the increase of the cold, the whole company grew dumb, 
or rather deaf ; for every man was sensible, as we afterwards 
found, that he spoke as well as ever ; but the sounds no 
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sooner took air, than they were condensed and lost. It was 
now a miserable spectacle to see us nodding and gaping at 
one another, every man talking, and no man heard. One 
might observe a seaman, that could hail a ship at a league 
distance, beckoning with his hands, straining his lungs, and 
tearing his throat, but all in vain. 

— Nec vox, nec verba, sequuntur. 

“We continued here three weeks in this dismal plight. 
At length, upon a turn of wind, the air about us began to 
10 thaw. Our cabin was immediately filled with a dry clatter- 
ing sound, which I afterwards found to be the crackling of 
consonants that broke above our heads, and were often 
mixed with a gentle hissing, which I imputed to the letter S, 
that occurs so frequently in the English tongue. I soon 
after felt a breeze of whispers rushing by my ear ; for those 
being of a soft and gentle substance, immediately liquefied 
in the warm wfind that blew across our cabin. These were 
soon followed by syllables and short words, and at length by 
entire sentences, that melted sooner or later, as they were 
20 more or less congealed ; so that we now heard everything 
- that had been spoken during the whole three weeks that we 
had been silent, if I may use that expression. It was now 
very early in the morning, and yet, to my surprise, I heard 
somebody say, 4 Sir J ohn, it is midnight, and time for the 
ship’s crew to go to bed.’ This I knew to be the pilot’s 
voice, and upon recollecting myself, I concluded that he had 
spoken these words to me some days before, though I could 
not hear -them before the present thaw. My reader will 
easily imagine how the whole crew was amazed to hear every 
30 man talking, and see no man opening his mouth. In the 
midst of this great surprise we were all in, we heard a volley 
of oaths and curses, lasting for a long while, and uttered in 
a very hoarse voice, which I knew belonged to the boatswain, 
who was a very choleric fellow, and had taken his oppor- 
tunity of cursing and swearing at me when he thought I 
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could not bear him : for I bad several times given him the 
strappado on that account, as I did not fail to repeat it for 
these his pious soliloquies when I got him on shipboard. 

“ I must not omit the names of several beauties in "Wap- 
ping, which were heard every now and then, in the midst of a 
long sigh that accompanied them ; as, dear Kate ! Pretty 
Mrs. Peggy ! When shall I see my Sue again ? This be- 
trayed several amours which had been concealed till that 
time, and furnished us with a great deal of rnirth in our 
return to England. 10 

“ When this confusion of voices was pretty well over, 
though I was afraid to offer at speaking, as fearing I should 
not be heard, I proposed a visit to the Dutch cabin, which 
lay about a mile further up into the country. My crew 
were extremely rejoiced to find they had again recovered 
their hearing, though every man uttered his voice with the 
same apprehensions that 1 had done : 

— Et timide verba intermissa rctentat. 

“At about half a mile’s distance from our cabin, we heard 
the groanings of a bear, which at first startled us ; but upon 20 
inquiry we were informed by some of our company that he 
was dead, and now lay in salt, having been killed upon that 
very spot about a fortnight before in the time of the frost. 
Not far from the same place we were likewise entertained 
with some posthumous snarls and barkings of a fox. 

“ We at length arrived at the little Dutch settlement, and 
upon entering the room, found it filled with sighs that smelt 
of brandy, and several other unsavoury sounds that were 
altogether inarticulate. My valet, who was an Irishman, 
fell into so great a rage at what he heard, that lie drew his 30 
sword ; hut not knowing where to lay the blame, he put it 
up again. We were stunned with these confused noises, but 
did not hear a single word till about half an hour after ; 
which I ascribed to the harsh and obdurate sounds of that 
language, which wanted more time than ours to melt and 
become audible. 
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“ After having here met with a very hearty welcome, we 
went to the French cabin, who, to make amends for their 
three weeks 5 silence, were talking and disputing with greater 
rapidity and confusion than ever I heard in an assembly even 
of that nation. Their language, as I found, upon the first 
giving of the weather, fell asunder and dissolved. I was here 
convinced of an error into which I had before fallen ; for I 
fancied, that for the freezing of the sound, it was necessary 
for it to be wrapped up, and, as it were, preserved in breath ; 

10 but I found my mistake, when I heard the sound of a kit 
playing a minuet over our heads. I asked the occasion of it; 
upon which one of the company told me, that it would play 
there above a week longer if the thaw continued ; 4 For, 
(says he,) finding ourselves bereft of speech we prevailed 
upon one of the company, who had this musical instrument 
about him, to play to us from morning to night ; all which 
time we employed in dancing, in order to dissipate our 
chagrin, et Her le temps? ,} 

Here Sir John gives very good philosophical reasons, why 

20 the kit could be heard during the frost ; but as they are 
something prolix, I pass over them in silence, and shall only 
observe, that the honourable author seems, by his quota- 
tions, to have been well versed in the ancient poets, which 
perhaps raised his fancy above the ordinary pitch of histo- 
rians, and very much contributed to the embellishment of 
his writings. 
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VI. THE SPECTATOR’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

Spectator.] March 1, 1711. [No. 1. 

Non fnmum ex fulgorc, sed ex frnno dare lucem 
Cogitat, nt speciosa dekinc miracula promat. — H or. 

He does not lavish at a blaze liis fire. 

Sudden to glare, and in a smoke expire ; 

But rises from a cloud of smoke to light, 

And pours his specious miracles to sight. — F rancis. 

I have observed, that a reader seldom peruses a book with 
pleasure, till he knows whether the writer of it bo a black or 
a fair man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married or a 
bachelor, with other particulars of the like nature, that con- io 
duce very much to the right understanding of an author. 

To gratify this curiosity, which is so natural to a reader, I 
design this paper and my next as prefatory discourses to my 
following writings, and shall give some account in them of 
the several persons that are engaged in this work. As the 
chief trouble of compiling, digesting, and correcting will fall 
to my share, I must do myself the justice to open the work 
with my own history. 

I was born to a small hereditary estate, which, according 
to the tradition of the village where it lies, v r as bounded by 20 
the same hedges and ditches in William the Conqueror’s time 
that it is at present, and has been delivered down from father 
to son whole and entire, without the loss or acquisition of a 
single field or meadow, during the space of six hundred years. 
There runs a story in the family, that when my mother was 
gone with child of me about three months she dreamt that 
she w-as brought to bed of a judge : whether this might pro- 
ceed from a law-suit wdiich w r as then depending in the family, 
or my father’s being a justice of the peace, I cannot deter- 
mine ; for I am not so vain as to think it presaged any dig- 30 
nity that I should arrive at in my future life, though that 
was the interpretation which the neighbourhood put upon it. 
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The gravity of ray behaviour at my very first appearance in 
the world, and all the time that I sucked, seemed to favour 
my mother’s dream : for, as she has often told me, I threw 
away my rattle before I was two months old, and would 
not make use of my coral till they had taken away the bells 
from it. 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing in it re- 
markable, I shall pass it over in silence. I find, that during 
my non-age, I had the reputation of a very sullen youth, but 
10 was always a favourite of my school-master, who used to say, 
that my parts were solid, and would wear well. I had not 
been long at the university, before I distinguished myself by 
a most profound silence ; for during the space of eight years, 
excepting in the public exercises of the college, I scarce 
uttered the quantity of an hundred words ; and indeed do 
not remember that I ever spoke three sentences together in 
my whole life. Whilst I was in this learned body, I applied 
myself with so much' diligence to my studies, that there are 
very few celebrated books, either in the learned or modern 
20 tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was resolved to travel into 
foreign countries, and therefore left the university with the 
character of an odd, unaccountable fellow, that had a great 
deal of learning, if I would but show it. An insatiable thirst 
after knowledge carried me into all the countries of Europe 
in which there was anything new or strange to be seen : nay, 
to such a degree was my curiosity raised, that having read 
the controversies of some great men concerning the antiqui- 
. ties of Egypt, I made a voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpose to 
30 take the measure of a pyramid ; and as soon as I had set 
myself right in that particular, returned to my native country 
with great satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter years in this city, where I am fre- 
quently seen in most public places, though there are not 
above half a dozen of my select friends that know me ; of 
whom my next paper shall give a more particular account. 
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There is no place of general resort, wherein I clo not often 
make my appearance ; sometimes I am seen thrusting my 
head into a round of politicians at Will’s, and listening with 
great attention to the narratives that are made in those little 
circular audiences. Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child’s, 
and whilst I seem attentive to nothing but the Postman, 
overhear the conversation of every table in the room. I 
appear on Sunday nights at St. James’s Coffee-house, and 
sometimes join the little committee of politics in the inner 
room, as one who comes there to hear and improve. My face 10 
is likewise very well known at the Grecian, the Cocoa-Trec, 
and in the theatres both of Drury Lane and the ITay- 
market. I have been taken for a merchant upon the Ex- 
change for above these ten years, and sometimes pass for a 
Jew in the assembly of stock-jobbers at Jonathan’s : in 
short, wherever I see a cluster of people, I always mix with 
them, though I never open my lips but in my own club. 

Thus I live in the world rather as a Spectator of mankind 
than as one of the species ; by which means I have made ray- 
self a speculative statesman, soldier, merchant, and artisan, 20 
without ever meddling with any practical part in life. I am 
very well versed in the theory of a husband or a father, and 
can discern the errors in the economy, business, and diversion 
of others, better than those who are engaged in them ; as 
standers-by discover plots, which are apt to escape those 
who are in the game. I never espoused any part with 
violence, and am resolved to observe an exact neutrality 
between the Whigs and Tories, unless I shall be forced to 
declare myself by the hostilities of either side. In short I 
have acted in all the parts of my life as a looker-on, which is 30 
the character I intend to preserve in this paper. 

1 have given the reader just so much of my history arid 
character, as to let him see I am not altogether unqualified 
for the business I have undertaken. As for other particulars 
in my life and adventures, I shall insert them in following 
papers, as I shall see occasion. In the mean time, when I 
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consider how much I have seen, read, and heard, I begin to 
blame my own taciturnity ; and since I have neither time 
nor inclination to communicate the fulness of my heart in 
speech, I am resolved to do it in writing, and to print myself 
out, if possible, before I die. I have been often told by my 
friends, that it is pity so many useful discoveries which I 
have made should be in the possession of a silent man. For 
this reason, therefore, I shall publish a sheet-full of thoughts 
every morning, for the benefit of my contemporaries ; and if 
10 I can any way contribute to the diversion or improvement 
of the country in which I live, I shall leave it, when I am 
summoned out of it, with the secret satisfaction of thinking 
that I have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which I have not 
. spoken to in this paper ; and which, for several important 
reasons, I must keep to myself, at least for some time : I 
mean an account of my name, my age, and my lodgings. I 
must confess, I would gratify my reader in anything that is 
reasonable ; but as for these three particulars, though I am 
20 sensible they might tend very much to the embellishment of 
my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolution of communi- 
cating them to the public. They would indeed draw me out 
of that obscurity which I have enjoyed for many years, and 
expose me in public places to several salutes and civilities, 
which have been always very disagreeable to me ; for the 
greatest pain I can suffer is the being talked to, and being 
stared at. It is for this reason likewise, that I keep my 
complexion and dress as very great secrets ; though it is not 
impossible, but I may make discoveries of both in the pro- 
30 gress of the work I have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon myself, I shall in 
to-morrow’s paper give an account of those gentlemen who 
are concerned with me in this work ; for, as I have before 
intimated, a plan of it is laid and concerted (as all other 
masters of importance are) in a club. . However, as my 
friends have engaged me to stand in the front, those who have 
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a mind to correspond with me, may direct their letters to the 
SPECTATOR, at Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Britain. For I 
must further acquaint the reader, that though our club meets 
only on Tuesdays and Thursdays, we have appointed a Com- 
mittee to sit every night, for the inspection of all such papers 
as may contribute to the advancement of the public weal. 


VII. USES OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Spectator.] March 12, 1711. [No. 10. 

Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembmn 
Remigiis subigit : si brackia forte remisit, 

Atque ilium in prseceps prono rapit alveus amni. — V irg. 

So the boat’s brawny crew the current stem, 10 

And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream : 

But if they slack their hands or cease to strive, 

Then down the flood with headlong haste they drive.— Dryden. 

It is with much satisfaction that I hear this great city 
inquiring day by day after these my papers, and receiving 
my morning lectures with a becoming seriousness and atten- 
tion. My publisher tells me, that there are already three 
thousand of them distributed every day : so that if I allow 
twenty readers to every paper, which I look upon as a 
modest computation, I may reckon about threescore thousand 20 
disciples in London and Westminstei*, who I hope will take 
care to distinguish themselves from the thoughtless herd of 
their ignorant and unatteritive brethren. Since I have raised 
to myself so great an audience, I shall spare no pains to make 
their instruction agreeable, and their diversion useful. For 
which reasons I shall endeavour to enliven morality with 
wit, and to temper wit with morality, that my readers may, ~ 
if possible, both ways find their account in the speculation of 
the day. And to the end that their virtue and discretion 
may not he short, transient, intermitting starts of thought, 30 
I have resolved to refresh their memories from day to day. 
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till I have recovered them out of that desperate state of vice 
and folly into which the age is fallen. The mind that lies 
fallow but a single day, sprouts up in follies that are only to 
be killed by a constant and assiduous culture. It was said 
of Socrates that he brought Philosophy down from heaven, 
to inhabit among men ; and I shall be ambitious to have it 
said of me, that I have brought Philosophy out of closets 
and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and 
assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses. 

10 I would therefore in a very particular manner recommend 
these my speculations to all well-regulated families that set 
apart an hour in every morning for tea and bread and 
butter ; and would earnestly advise them for their good to 
order this paper to be punctually served up, and to be looked 
upon as a part of the tea equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well-written book, 
compared with its rivals and antagonists, is like Moses’s 
serpent, that immediately swallowed up and devoured those 
of the Egyptians. I shall not be so vain as to think that, 
20 where the Spectator appears, the other public prints will 
vanish ; but shall leave it to my readers’ consideration, 
whether it is not much better to be let into the knowledge 
of one’s self, than to hear what passes in Muscovy or Poland ; 
and to amuse ourselves with such writings as tend to the 
wearing out of ignorance, passion, and prejudice, than such 
as naturally conduce to inflame hatreds, and make enmities 
irreconcilable. 

In the next place, I would recommend this paper to the 
daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I cannot but consider 
30 as my good brothers and allies, I mean the fraternity of 
Spectators, who live in the world without having anything 
to do in it ; and either by the affluence of their fortunes, or 
laziness of their ' dispositions, have no other business with 
the rest of mankind, but to look upon them. Under this 
class of men are comprehended all contemplative tradesmen, 
titular physicians, fellows of the Royal Society, Templars 
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that are not given to be contentious, and statesmen that are 
out of business ; in short, every one that considers the world 
as a theatre, and desires to form a right judgment of those 
who are the actors on it. 

There is another set of men that I must likewise lay a 
claim to, whom I have lately called the blanks of society, as 
being altogether unfurnished with ideas, till the business 
and conversation of the day has supplied them. I have often 
considered these poor souls with an eye of great commisera- 
tion, when I have heard them asking the first man they have 10 
met with, whether there was any news stirring ? and by that 
means gathering together materials for thinking. These 
needy persons do not know what to talk of, till about twelve 
a clock in the morning ; for by that time they are pretty 
good judges of the weather, know which way the wind sits, 
and whether the Dutch mail be come in. As they lie at the 
mercy of the first man they meet, and are grave or imperti- 
nent all the day long, according to the notions which they 
have imbibed in the morning, I would earnestly entreat 
them not to stir out of their chambers till they have read this 20 
paper, and do promise them that I will daily instil into them 
such sound and wholesome sentiments, as shall have a good 
effect on their conversation for the ensuing twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper will be more use- 
ful than to the female world. I have often thought there has 
not been sufficient pains taken in finding out proper em- 
ployments and diversions for the fair ones. 

Their amusements seemed contrived for them, rather as 
they are women, than as they are reasonable creatures ; and 
are more adapted to the sex than to the species. The toilet 30 
is their great scene of business, and the right adjusting of 
their hair the principal employment of their lives. The sort- 
ing of a suit of ribbons is reckoned a very good morning’s 
work ; and if they make an excursion to a mercer’s or a 
toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes them unfit for anything 
else all the day after. Their more serious occupations are 
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sewing and embroidery, and tbeir greatest drudgery, the 
preparation of jellies and sweet-meats. This, I say, is tbe 
state of ordinary women ; though I know there are multi- 
tudes of those of a more elevated life and conversation, that 
move in an exalted sphere of knowledge and virtue, that join 
all the beauties of the mind to the ornaments of dress, and 
inspire a kind of awe and respect, as well as love, into their 
male beholders. I hope to increase the number of these by 
publishing this daily paper, which I shall always endeavour 
10 to make an innocent if not an improving entertainment, and 
by that means at least divert the minds of my female readers 
from greater tribes. At the same time, as I would fain give 
some finishing touches to those which are already the most 
beautiful pieces in human nature, I shall endeavour to point 
out all those imperfections that are the blemishes, as well as 
those virtues which are the embellishments, of the sex. In 
the meanwhile I hope these my gentle readers, who have so 
much time on their hands, will not grudge throwing away a 
quarter of an hour in a day on this paper, since they may do 
20 it without any hinderance to business. 

I know several of my friends and well-wishers are in great- 
pain for me lest I should not be able to keep up the spirit of 
a paper which I oblige myself to furnish every day : but to 
make them easy in this particular, I will promise them faith- 
fully to give it over as soon as I grow dull. This I know 
will be matter of great raillery to the small wits ; who will 
frequently put me in mind of my promise, desire me to keep 
my word, assure me that it is high time to give over, with 
many other pleasantries of the like nature, which men of 
30 a little smart genius cannot forbear throwing out against 
their best friends, when they have such a handle given 
them of being witty. But let them remember that I do 
hereby enter my caveat against this piece of raillery. 
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YIII. GHOST STORIES. 

Spectator.] March 14, 1711. [No. 12. 

— Yeteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. — Pers. 

I root the old woman from thy trembling heart. 

At my coming to London, it was some time before I could 
settle myself in a house to my liking. I was forced to quit 
my first lodgings, by reason of an officious landlady, that 
would be asking me every morning how I had slept. I then 
fell into an honest family, and lived very happily for above a 
week ; when my landlord, who was a jolly, good-natured man, 
took it into his head that I wanted company, and therefore 
would frequently come into my chamber to keep me from 10 
being alone. This I bore for two or three days ; but telling 
me one day that he was afraid I was melancholy, I thought 
it was high time for me to be gone, and accordingly took 
new lodgings that very night. About a week after, I found 
my jolly landlord, who, as I said before, was an honest, hearty 
man, had put me into an advertisement of the Daily Courant 
in the following words : “ Whereas a melancholy man left his 
lodgings on Thursday last in the afternoon, and was after- 
wards seen going towards Islington ; if any one can give notice 
of him to R. B., Fishmonger in the Strand, he shall be very 20 
well rewarded for his pains.” As I am the best man in the 
world to keep my own counsel, and my landlord the Fish- 
monger not knowing my name, this accident of my life was 
never discovered to this very day. 

I am now settled with a widow- woman, who has a great 
many children, and complies with my humour in everything. 

I do not remember that we have exchanged a word together 
these five years ; my coffee comes into my chamber every 
morning without asking for it ; if I want fire I point to my 
chimney, if water, to my bason : upon which my landlady SO 
nods, as much as to say she takes my meaning, and imme- 
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diately obeys my signals. She lias likewise modelled her 
family so well, that when her little boy offers to pull me by 
the coat, or prattle in my face, his elder sister immediately 
calls him off, and bids him not to disturb the Gentleman. 
At my first entering into the family, I was troubled with 
the civility of their rising up to me every time I came into 
the room ; but my landlady observing that upon these occa- 
sions I always cried pish, and went out again, has forbidden 
any such ceremony to be used in the house ; so that at pre- 

10 sent I walk into the kitchen or parlour without being taken 
notice of, or giving any interruption to the business or dis- 
course of the family. The maid will ask her mistress (though 
I am by) whether the Gentleman is ready to go to dinner, 
as the mistress (who is indeed an excellent housewife) scolds 
at the servants as heartily before my face as behind my back. 
In short, I move up and down the house and enter into 
all companies, with the same liberty as a cat or any other 
domestic animal, and am as little suspected of telling 
anything that I hear or see. 

20 I remember last winter there were several young girls of 
the neighbourhood sitting about the fire with my landlady’s 
daughters, and telling stories of spirits and apparitions. 
Upon my opening the door the young women broke off 
their discourse, but my landlady’s daughters telling them 
that it was nobody but the Gentleman, (for that is the 
name that I go by in the neighbourhood as well as in the 
family,) they went on without minding me. I seated myself 
by the candle that stood on a table at one end of the room ; 
and pretending to read a book that I took out of my pocket, 

30 heard several dreadful stories of ghosts as pale as ashes, that 
had stood at the feet of a bed, or walked over a church-yard 
by moon -light : and of others that had been conjured into 
the Red Sea, for disturbing people’s rest, and drawing their 
curtains at midnight ; with many other old women’s fables 
of the like nature. As one spirit raised another, I observed 
that at the end of every story the whole company closed 
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their ranks, and crowded about the fire : I took notice in 
particular of a little boy, who was so attentive to every 
story, that I am mistaken if he ventures to go to bed by him- 
self this twelvemonth. Indeed they talked so long, that the 
imaginations of the whole assembly were manifestly crazed, 
and I am sure will be the worse for it as long as they live. I 
heard one of the girls, that had looked upon me over her 
shoulder, asking the company how long I had been in the 
room, and whether I did not look paler than I used to do. 
This put me under some apprehensions that I should be forced 10 
to explain myself if I did not retire ; for which reason I 
took the candle in my hand, and went up into my chamber, 
not without wondering at this unaccountable weakness in 
reasonable creatures, that they should love to astonish and 
terrify one another. Wei?e I a father, I should take a par- 
ticular care to preserve my children from these little horrors 
of imagination, which they are apt to contract when they are 
young, and are not able to shake off when they are in years. 

I have known a soldier that has entered a breach, affrighted 
at his own shadow ; and look pale upon a little scratching at 20 
his door, who the day before had marched up against a battery 
of cannon. There are instances of persons, who have been 
terrified even to distraction at the figure of a tree, or the 
shaking of a bull-rush. The truth ‘of it is, I look upon a 
sound imagination as the greatest blessing of life, next to a 
clear judgment and a good conscience. In the mean time, 
since there are very few whose minds are not more or less 
subject to these dreadful thoughts and apprehensions, we ought 
to arm ourselves against them by the dictates of reason and 
religion, “ to pull the old woman out of our hearts,” (as Per- 30 
sius expresses it in the motto of my paper,) and extinguish 
those impertinent notions which we imbibed at a time that we 
were not able to judge of their absurdity. Or if we believe, as 
many wise and good men have done, that there are such phan- 
toms and apparitions as those I have been speaking of, let us 
endeavour to establish to ourselves an interest in Him who 
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holds the reins of the whole creation in his hand, and mode- 
rates them after such a manner, that it is impossible for one 
being to break loose upon another without his knowledge and 
permission. 

For my own part, I am apt to join in opinion with those 
who believe that all the regions of nature swarm with spirits ; 
and that we have multitudes of spectators on all our actions, 
when we think ourselves most alone : but instead of terrifying 
myself with such a notion, I am wonderfully pleased to think 
10 that I am always engaged with such an innumerable society, 
in searching out the wonders of the creation, and joining in 
the same consort of praise and adoration. 

Milton has finely described this mixed communion of men 
and spirits in Paradise ; and had doubtless his eye upon a 
verse in old Hesiod, which is almost word for w T ord the same 
with his third line in the following passage. 

— Nor think, though men were none. 

That Heaven would want spectators, God want praise : 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
20 Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ; 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator ! Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number joined, their songs 
30 Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven. 
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IX. OPERA LIONS. 

Spectator.] March 15, 1711. [No. 13. 

Die mihi si fueras tu Leo qua! is eris ? — Mart. 

Were you a lion, how would you behave? 

There is nothing that of late years has afforded matter of 
greater amusement to the town than Signior Nicolini’s com- 
bat with a lion in the Haymarket, which has been very often 
exhibited to the general satisfaction of most of the nobility 
and gentry in the kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the first 
rumour of this intended combat, it was confidently affirmed, 
and is still believed by many in both galleries, that there 
would be a tame lion sent from the Tower every opera night, 10 
in older to be killed by Hydaspes ; this report, though alto- 
gether groundless, so universally prevailed in the upper 
regions of the playhouse, that some of the most refined poli- 
ticians in those parts of the audience gave it out in whisper, 
that the lion was a cousin-german of the tiger who made his 
appearance in King William’s days, and that the stage would 
be supplied with lions at the public expense, during the 
whole session. Many likewise were the conjectures of the 
treatment which this lion was to meet with from the hands 
of Signior Nicolini : some supposed that he was to subdue 20 
him in recitativo, as Orpheus used to serve the wild beasts in 
his time, and afterwards to knock him on the head ; some 
fancied that the lion would not pretend to lay his paws upon 
the hero, by reason of the received opinion, that a lion will 
not hurt a virgin : several, who pretended to have seen the 
opera in Italy, had informed their friends, that the lion was 
to act a part in High -Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a 
thorough-bass, before he fell at the feet of Hydaspes. To 
clear up a matter that was so variously reported, I have 
made it my business to examine whether this pretended lion 30 
is really the savage he appears to be, or only a counterfeit. 
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But before I communicate my discoveries, I must acquaint 
the reader, that upon my walking behind the scenes last 
winter, as I was thinking on something else, I accidentally 
justled against a monstrous animal that extremely startled 
me, and upon my nearer survey of it, appeared to be a lion 
rampant. The lion seeing me very much surprised, told me, 
in a gentle voice, that I might come by him if I pleased : 
“For,” says he, “I do not intend to hurt anybody. 75 I 
thanked him very kindly, and passed by him. And in a little 
10 time after saw him leap upon the stage, and act his part with 
very great applause. It has been observed by several, that 
the lion has changed his manner of acting twice or thrice 
since his first appearance ; which will not seem strange, 
when I acquaint my reader that the lion has been changed 
upon the audience three several times. The first lion was a 
candle-snuffer, who being a fellow of a testy, choleric temper, 
over-did his part, and would not suffer himself to be killed 
so easily as he ought to have done ; besides, it was observed 
of him, that he grew more surly every time he came out of 
20 the lion, and having dropt some words in ordinary conversa- 
tion, as if he had not fought his best, and that he suffered 
himself to be thrown upon his back in the scuffle, and that 
he would wrestle with Mr. Nicolini for what he pleased, out 
of his lion’s skin, it was thought proper to discard him : and 
it is verily believed, to this day, that had he been brought 
upon the stage smother time, he would certainly have done 
mischief. Besides, it was objected against the first lion, that 
he reared himself so high upon his hinder paws, and walked 
in so erect a posture, that he looked more like an old man 
30 than a lion. 

The second lion was a tailor by trade, who belonged to 
the playhouse, and had the character of a mild and peaceable 
man in his profession. If the former was too furious, this 
was too sheepish for his part ; insomuch, that after a short 
modest walk upon the stage, he would fall at the first touch 
of Hydaspes, without grappling with him, and giving him 
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an opportunity of showing his variety of Italian trips. It is 
said, indeed, that he once gave him a rip in his flesh-coloured 
doublet ; but this was only to make work for himself, in his 
private character of a tailor. I must not omit that it was 
this second lion who treated me with so much humanity 
behind the scenes. 

The acting lion at present is, as I am informed, a country 
gentleman, who does it for his diversion, but desires his name . 
may be concealed. He says, very handsomely, in his own 
excuse, that he does not act for gain ; that he indulges an 10 
innocent pleasure in it ; and that it is better to pass away an . 
evening in this manner than in gaming and drinking : but 
at the same time he says, with a very agreeable raillery upon 
himself, that if his name should be known, the ill-natured 
world might call him, “the ass in the lion’s skin.” This 
gentleman’s temper is made out of such a happy mixture of 
the mild and the choleric, that he outdoes both his prede- 
cessors, and has drawn together greater audiences than have 
been known in the memory of man. 

I must not conclude my narrative, without taking notice 20 
of a groundless report that has been raised to a gentleman’s 
disadvantage, of whom I must declare myself an admirer ; 
namely, that Signior Nicolini and the lion have been seen 
sitting peaceably by one another, and smoking a pipe 
together behind the scenes ; by which their common enemies 
would insinuate, that it is but a sham combat which they 
represent upon the stage : but upon inquiry I find, that if 
any such correspondence has passed between them, it was 
not till the combat was over, when the lion was to be looked 
upon as dead, according to the received rules of the drama. 30 
Besides, this is what is practised every day in "Westminster 
Hall, where nothing is more usual than to see a couple of 
lawyers, who have been tearing each other to pieces in the 
court, embracing one another as soon as they are out of it. 

I would not be thought, in any part of this relation, to 
report upon Signior Nicolini, who in acting this part only 
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complies with the wretched taste of his audience ; he knows 
very well, that the lion has many more admirers than him- 
self ; as they say of the famous equestrian statue on the 
Pont Neuf at Paris, that more people go to see the horse 
than the king who sits upon it. On the contrary, it gives me 
a just indignation to see a person whose action gives new 
majesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and softness to lovers, 
thus sinking from the greatness of his behaviour, and de- 
graded into the character of the London Prentice. I have 
10 often wished, that our tragedians would copy after this great 
master in action. Could they make the same use of their 
arms and legs, and inform their faces with as significant 
looks and passions, how glorious would an English tragedy 
appear with that action which is capable of giving a dignity 
to the forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural expres- 
sions of an Italian opera ! In the mean time, I have related 
this combat of the lion, to show what are at present the 
reigning entertainments of the politer part of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached by writers for the 
20 coarseness of their tastes ; but our present grievance does 
not seem to be the want of a good taste, but of common 
sense. 
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X. REFLECTIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Spectator.] March 30, 1711. [No. 26. 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres, O beate Sexti. 

Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam : 

Jam te premet nox, fabulaeque manes, 

Et domus exilis Plutonia . — Hor. 

Pale Death with foot impartial tramples down 
The poor man’s cot, the kingly tower and throne. 

Thrice-happy Sestius ! Life’s brief span denies 
Far-reaching hopes and flattering auguries. 

Long night awaits us all. The ghostly crew IQ 

And Pluto's gloomy mansions loom in view. 

— Stephen de Vere. 

When I am in a serious humour, I very often walk by 
myself in Westminster Abbey ; where the gloominess of the 
place, and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity 
of the building, and the condition of the people who lie in it, 
are apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yesterday passed 
a whole afternoon in the churchyard, the cloisters, and the 
church, amusing myself with the tombstones and inscriptions 
that I met with in those several regions of the dead. Most 20 
of them recorded nothing else of the buried person, but that 
he was born upon one day, and died upon another : the 
whole history of his life being comprehended in those two 
circumstances, that are common to all mankind.. I could 
not but look upon these registers of existence, whether of 
brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed 
persons ; who had left no other memorial of them, but that 
.they were born and that they died. They put me in mind of 
several persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who 
have sounding names given them, for no other reason but 30 
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that they may be killed, and are celebrated for nothing but 
being knocked on the head. 

T\clvk6p re Midovrd re Qep<ri\ox& re. — H om. 

Glaucumque, Medontaque, Thersilochumque. — Virg. 

The life of these men is finely described in holy writ by 
“ the path of an arrow,” which is immediately closed up and 
lost. 

IJpon m'y going into the church, I entertained myself with 
the digging of a grave ; and saw in every shovelful of it that 
10 was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull intermixt 
with a kind of fresh mouldering earth, that some time or 
other had a place in the composition of a human body. 
Upon this I began to consider with myself what innumerable 
multitudes of people lay confused together under the pave- 
ment of that ancient cathedral ; how men and women, friends 
and enemies, priests and soldiers, monks and prebendaries., 
were crumbled amongst one another, and blended together 
in the same common mass ; how beauty, strength, and youth, 
with old age, weakness, and deformity, lay undistinguished 
20 in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine of mor- ’ 
tality, as it were, in the lump ; I examined it more particu- 
larly by the accounts which I found on several of the 
monuments which are raised in every quarter of that ancient 
fabric. Some of them were covered with such extravagant 
epitaphs, that, if it were possible for the dead person to be 
acquainted with them, he would blush at the praises which 
his friends have bestowed upon him. There are others so 
excessively modest, that they deliver the character of the 
30 person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means 
are not understood once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical 
quarter, I found there were poets who had no monuments, 
and monuments which had no poets. I observed, indeed, 
that the present war had filled the church with many of 
these uninhabited monuments, which had been erected to 
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the memory of persons whose bodies were perhaps buried in 
the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several 
modern epitaphs, which are written with great elegance of 
expression and justness of thought, and therefore do honour 
to the living as well as to the dead. As a foreigner is very 
apt to conceive an idea of the ignorance or politeness of a 
nation, from the turn of their public monuments and inscrip- 
tions, they should be submitted to the perusal of men of 
learning and genius, before they are put in execution. Sir 10 
Cloudesly Shovel’s monument has very often given me great 
offence : instead of the brave rough English Admiral, which 
was the distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, dressed 
in a long periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions 
under a canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to 
the monument ; for instead of celebrating the many remark- 
able actions he had performed in the service of his country, 
it acquaints us only with the manner of his death, in which 
it was impossible for him to reap any honour. The Dutch, 20 
whom we are apt to despise for want of genius, show an 
infinitely greater taste of antiquity and politeness in their 
buildings and works of this nature, than what we meet with 
in those of our own country. The monuments of their 
admirals, which have been erected at the public expense, 
represent them like themselves ; and are adorned with 
rostral crowms and naval ornaments, with beautiful festoons 
of seaweed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the repository 
of our English kings for the contemplation of another day, 30 
when I shall find my mind disposed for so serious an amuse- 
ment. I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds and 
gloomy imaginations ; but for my own part, though I am 
always serious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy ; 
and can therefore take a view of nature in her deep and 
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solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her most gay and 
delightful ones. By this means I can improve myself with 
those objects which others consider with terror. When I 
look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies 
in me when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every in- 
ordinate desire goes out ; when I meet with the grief of 
parents upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with compassion ; 
when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I consider 
the vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
10 follow ; when I see kings lying by those who deposed them, 
when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy 
men that divided the world with their contests and disputes, 
I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little com- 
petitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When I read 
the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great day 
when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our 
appearance together. 


XI. REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH BY THE INDIAN 
KINGS. 

Spectator.] April 27, 1711. [No. 50. 

Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia, dixit.— Juv. 

20 Good taste and nature always speak tlie same. 

When - the four Indian kings were in this country about a 
tw r elvemonth ago, I often mixed with the rabble, and followed 
them a whole day together, being wonderfully struck with 
the sight of everything that is new or uncommon. I have, 
since their departure, employed a friend to make many 
inquiries of their landlord, the upholsterer, relating to their 
manners and conversation, as also concerning the remarks 
- which they made in this country: for, next to the forming 
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a light notion of such strangers, I should be desirous of 
learning what ideas they have conceived of us.. 

The upholsterer, finding my friend very inquisitive about 
these his lodgers, brought him some time since a little bundle 
of papers, which he assured him were written by King Sa Ga 
Yean Qua Rash Tow, and, as he supposes, left behind by 
some mistake. These papers are now translated, and contain 
abundance of very odd observations,' which I find this little 
fraternity of kings made during their stay in the Isle of 
Great Britain. I shall present my reader with a short speci- 10 
men of them in this paper, and may perhaps communicate 
more to him hereafter. In the article of London are the 
following words, which, without doubt, are meant of the 
Church of St. Paul. 

“ On the most rising part of the town there stands a huge 
house, big enough to contain the whole nation of which I am 
king. Our good brother E Tow 0 Koam, king of the rivers, 
is of opinion it was made by the hands of that great god to 
whom it is consecrated. The kings of Granajah, and of the 
six nations, believe that it was created with the earth, and 20 
produced on the same day with the sun and moon. But, for 
my own part, by the best information that I could get of this 
matter, I am apt to think, that this prodigious pile was 
fashioned into the shape it now bears by several tools and 
instruments, of which they have a wonderful variety in this 
country. It was probably at first an huge misshapen rock 
that grew upon the top of the hill, which the natives of the 
country (after having cut it into a kind of regular figure) 
bored and hollowed with incredible pains and industry, till 
they had wrought in it all those beautiful vaults and caverns 30 
into which it is divided at this day. As soon as this rock 
was thus curiously scooped to their liking, a prodigious num- 
ber of hands must have been employed in chipping the out- 
side of it, which is now as smooth as the surface of a pebble ; 
and is in several places hewn out into pillars, that stand like 
the trunks of so many trees bound about the top with gar- 
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lands of leaves. It is probable that when this great work 
was begun, which must have been many hundred years ago, 
there was some religion among this people, for they give it 
the name of a temple, and have a tradition that it was 
designed for men to pay their devotion in. And, indeed, there 
are several reasons which make us think, that the natives of 
this country had formerly among them some sort of worship : 
for they set apart every seventh day as sacred : but upon my 
going into one of these holy houses on that day, I could not 
10 observe any circumstance of devotion in their behaviour : 
there was, indeed, a man in black who was mounted above 
the rest, and seemed to utter something with a great deal of 
vehemence ; but as for those underneath him, instead of pay- 
ing their worship to the deity of the place, they were most of 
them bowing and curtseying to one another, and a consider- 
able number of them fast asleep. 

“ The queen of the country appointed two men to attend 
us, that had enough of our language to make themselves 
understood in some few particulars. But we soon perceived 
20 these two were great enemies to one another, and did not 
always agree in the same story. We could make a shift to 
gather out of one of them, that this island was very much 
infested with a monstrous kind of animals, in the shape of 
men, called Whigs ; and he often told us, that he hoped we 
should meet with none of them in our way, for that, if we 
did, they would be apt to knock us down for being kings. 

<£ Our other interpreter used to talk very much of a kind 
of animal called a Tory, that was as great a monster as the 
Whig, and would treat us as ill for being foreigners. These 
30 two creatures, it seems, are born with a secret antipathy to 
one another, and engage when they meet as naturally as the 
elephant and the rhinoceros. But as we saw none of either 
of these species, we are apt to think that our guides deceived 
us with misrepresentations and fictions, and amused us with 
an account of such monsters as are not really in their country. 
a These particulars we made a shift to pick out from the 
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discourse of our interpreters ; which we put together as well 
as we could, being able to understand but here and there a 
word of what they said, and afterwards making up the mean- 
ing of it among ourselves. The men of the country are very 
cunning and ingenious in handicraft works ; but withal so 
very idle, that we often saw young, lusty, raw-boned fellows 
carried up and down the streets in little covered rooms by a 
couple of porters, who are hired for that service. Their dress 
is likewise very barbarous, for they almost strangle them- 
selves about the neck, and bind their bodies with many 10 
ligatures, that we are apt to think are the occasion of several 
distempers among them, which our country is entirely free 
from. Instead of those beautiful feathers with which we 
adorn our heads, they often buy up a monstrous bush of hair, 
which covers their heads, and falls down in a large fleece 
below the middle of their backs ; with which they walk up 
and down the streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of 
their own growth. 

“We were invited to one of their public diversions, where 
we hoped to have seen the great men of their country run- 20 
ning down a stag, or pitching a bar, that we might have dis- 
covered who were the persons of the greatest abilities among 
them ; but instead of that, they conveyed us into an huge 
room lighted up with abundance of candles, where this lazy 
people sat still above three hours to see several feats of in- 
genuity performed by others, who it seems were paid for it. 

“ As for the women of the country, not being able to talk 
with them, we could only make our remarks upon them at a 
distance. They let the hair of their heads grow to a great 
length ; but as the men make a great show with heads of 30 
hair that are none of their own, the women, who they say 
have very fine heads of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it 
from being seen. The women look like angels, and would be 
more beautiful than the sun, were it not for little black spots 
that are apt to break out in their faces, and sometimes rise 
in very odd figures. I have observed that those little 
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blemishes wear off very soon ; but when they disappear in 
one part of the face, they are very apt to break out in 
another, insomuch that I have seen a spot upon the forehead 
in the afternoon, which was upon the chin in the morning.” 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity of breeches 
and petticoats, with many other curious observations, which 
I shall reserve for another occasion. I cannot, however, con- 
clude this paper without taking notice, that amidst these wild 
remarks, there now and then appears something very reason- 
10 able. I cannot likewise forbear observing, that we are all 
guilty in some measure of the same narrow way of thinking, 
which we meet with in this abstract of the Indian Journal, 
when we fancy the customs, dresses, and manners of other 
countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not 
resemble those of our own. 


XII. FRIENDSHIP. 

Spectator.] May 18, 1711. [No. 68. 

Nos duo turba sumus . — Ovid. 

We two are a multitude. 

One would think that the larger the company is in which 
we are engaged, the greater variety of thoughts and subjects 
20 would be started in discourse ; but instead of this, we find 
that conversation is never so much straitened and confined 
as in numerous assemblies. When a multitude meet together 
upon any subject of discourse, their debates are taken up 
chiefly with forms and general positions ; nay, if we come 
into a more contracted assembly of men and women, the talk 
generally runs upon the weather, fashions, news, and the like 
public topics. In proportion as conversation gets into clubs 
and knots of friends, it descends into particulars, and grows 
more free and communicative ; but the most open, instrue- 
30 tive, and unreserved discourse, is that which passes between 
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two persons who are familiar and intimate friends. On these 
occasions, a man gives a loose to every passion and every 
thought that is uppermost, discovers his most retired opinions 
of persons and things, tries the beauty and strength of his 
sentiments, and exposes his w T hole soul to the examination 
of his friend. 

Tully was the first who observed, that friendship improves 
happiness and abates misery, by the doubling of our joy and 
dividing of our grief ; a thought in which he hath been fol- 
lowed by all the essayers upon friendship, that have written 10 
since his time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely described other 
advantages, or, as he calls them, fruits of friendship ; and 
indeed there is no subject of morality which has been better 
handled and more exhausted than this. Among the several 
fine things which have been spoken of it, I shall beg leave to 
quote some out of a very ancient author, whose book would 
be regarded by our modern w T its as one of the most shining 
tracts of morality that is extant, if it appeared under the name 
of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian philosopher : 
a I mean the little apocryphal treatise entitled, “ The Wisdom 20 
of the Son of Sirach.” How finely has he described the art 
of making friends, by an obliging and affable behaviour ! and 
laid dowm that precept which a late excellent author has de- 
livered as his own, <{ That we should have many well-wishers, 
but few friends.” “ Sweet language will multiply friends : 
and a fair-speaking tongue will increase kind greetings. Be 
in peace with many ; nevertheless, have but one counsellor of 
a thousand.” With what prudence does he caution us in, 
the choice of our friends ; and with what strokes of nature 
(I could almost say of humour) has he described the be- 30 
haviour of a treacherous and self-interested friend ! “ If thou 

wouldest get a friend, prove him first, and be not hasty to 
credit him : for some man is a friend for his own occasion, 
and will not abide in the day of thy trouble. And there is a 
friend who, being turned to enmity and strife, will discover 
thy reproach.” Again, “ Some friend is a companion at the 
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table, and will not continue in the day of thy affliction : but 
in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, and will be bold over 
thy servants. If thou be brought low, he will be against 
thee, and hide himself from thy face.” What can be more 
strong and pointed than the following verse ? “ Separate 
thyself from thine enemies, and take heed of thy friends.” 
In the next words he particularizes one of those fruits of 
friendship which is described at length by the two famous 
authors above-mentioned, and falls into a general eulogium 
10 of friendship, which is very just as well as'very sublime. 
“ A faithful friend is a strong defence ; and he that hath 
found such an one, hath found a treasure. Nothing doth 
countervail a faithful friend, and his excellency is unvaluable. 
A faithful friend is the medicine of life ; and they that fear 
the Lord shall find him. Whoso feareth the Lord shall 
direct his friendship aright ; for as he is, so shall his neigh- 
bour (that is, his friend) be also.” I do not remember to 
have met 'with any saying that has pleased me more than 
that of a friend’s being the medicine of life, to express the 
20 efficacy of friendship in healing the pains and anguish which 
naturally cleave to our existence in this world ; and am 
wonderfully pleased with the turn in the last sentence ; That 
a virtuous man shall as a blessing meet with a friend who is 
as virtuous as himself. There is another saying in the same 
author, which would have been very much admired in an 
heathen writer ; “ Forsake not an old friend, for the new is 
not comparable to him : a new friend is as new wine ; when 
it is old thou shalt drink it with pleasure.” With what 
strength of allusion, and force of thought, has he described the 
30 breaches and violations of friendship ! “Who casteth a stone 
at the birds, frayeth them away ; and he that upbraideth 
his friend, breaketh friendship. Though thou drawest a 
sword at a friend, yet despair not, for there may be a return- 
ing to favour. If thou hast opened thy mouth against thy 
friend, fear not, for there may be a reconciliation ; except 
for upbraiding, or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or a 
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treacherous wound ; for, for these things every friend will 
depart.” We may observe in this and several other precepts 
in this author, those little familiar instances and illustrations . 
which are so much admired in the moral writings of Horace 
and Epictetus. There are very beautiful instances of this 
nature in the following passages, which are likewise written 
upon the same subject: “ Whoso discovereth secrets, loseth 
his credit, and shall never find a friend to his mind. Love 
thy friend and be faithful unto him ; but if thou bewrayest 
- his secrets, follow no more after him : for as a man hath de- 10 
stroyed his enemy, so hast thou lost the love of thy friend ; 
as one that letteth a bird go out of his hand, so hast thou 
let thy friend go, and shall not get him again. Follow after 
him no more, for he is too far off ; he is as a roe escaped out 
of the snare. As for a wound, it may be bound up, and after 
reviling there may be reconciliation ; but he that bewrayeth 
secrets is without hope.” 

Among the several qualifications of a good friend, this 
wise man has very justly singled out constancy and faithful- 
ness as the principal : to these others have added virtue, 20 
knowledge, discretion, equality in age and fortune, and as 
Cicero calls it, morum comitas , a pleasantness of temper. If 
I were to give my opinion upon such an exhausted subject, 

I should join to these other qualifications a certain equa- 
bility or evenness of behaviour. A man often contracts a 
friendship with one whom perhaps he does not find out till 
after a year’s conversation ; when on a sudden some latent 
ill humour breaks out upon him, which he never discovered 
or suspected at his first entering into an intimacy with 
him. There are several persons who in some certain 30 
periods of their lives are inexpressibly agreeable, and at 
others as odious and detestable. Martial has given us a 
very pretty picture of one of this species in the following 
epigram ; 

Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, 

Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te. 
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In all tby humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou Y t such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a friendship 
with one, who by these changes and vicissitudes of humour 
. is sometimes amiable and sometimes odious : and as most 
men are at some times in an admirable frame and disposition 
of mind, it should be one of the greatest tasks of wisdom to 
10 keep ourselves well when w T e are so, and never to go out of 
that which is the agreeable part of our character. 


XIII. DREAM OF A PICTURE GALLERY. 
Spectator.] June 5, 1711. [No. 83. 

— Animum pictura pascit inani . — ViRG. 

And with the shadowy picture feeds his mind. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my diversions 
without-doors, I frequently make a little party with two or 
three select friends, to visit anything curious that may be 
seen under covert. My principal entertainments of this 
nature are pictures, insomuch that when I have found the 
weather set in to be very bad, I have taken a whole day’s 
20 journey to see a gallery that is furnished by the hands of 
great masters. By this means, when the heavens are filled 
with clouds, when the earth swims in rain, and all nature 
wears a lowering countenance, I withdraw myself from these 
uncomfortable scenes into the visionary worlds of art ; where 
I meet with shining landscapes, gilded triumphs, beautiful 
faces, and all those other objects that fill the mind with gay 
ideas, and disperse the gloominess which is apt to hang upon 
it in those dark, disconsolate seasons. 

I was some weeks ago in a course of these diversions ; 
30 which had taken such an entire possession of my imagination, 
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that they formed in it a short morning’s dream, which I shall 
communicate to my reader, rather as the first sketch and 
outlines of a vision, than as a finished piece. 

I dreamt that I was admitted into a long, spacious gallery, 
which had one side covered with pieces of all the famous 
painters who are now living, and the other with the works 
of the greatest masters that are dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw several persons busy in 
drawing, colouring, and designing ; on the side of the dead 
painters, I could not discover more than one person at work, 10 
who was exceeding slow in his motions, and wonderfully 
nice in his touches. 

I was resolved to oxamine the several artists that stood 
before me, and accordingly applied myself to the side of the 
living. The first I observed at work in this part of the 
gallery was Vanity, with his hair tied behind him in a 
ribbon, and dressed like a Frenchman. 

All the faces he drew were very remarkable for their 
smiles, and a certain smirking air, which he bestowed in- 
differently on every age and degree of either sex. The 20 
toujours gai appeared even in his judges, bishops, and privy- 
councillors : in a word, all his men were petite maitres , and 
all his women coquettes . The drapery of his figures was 
extremely well suited to his faces, and was made up of all 
the glaring colours that could be mixed together ; every part 
of the dress was in a flutter, and endeavoured to distinguish 
itself above the rest. 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a laborious workman, 
who I found was his humble admirer, and copied after him. 

He was dressed like a German, and had a very hard name, 30 
that sounded something like Stupidity. 

The third artist that I looked over was Fantasque, dressed 
like a Venetian scaramouch. He had an excellent hand at 
Chimsera, and dealt very much in distortions and griihaces. 

He would sometimes affright himself with the phantoms 
that flowed from his pencil. In short, the most^ elaborate 
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of his pieces was at best but a terrifying dream ; and one 
could say nothing more of his finest figures, than that they 
were agreeable monsters. 

The fourth person I examined, was very remarkable for 
his hasty hand, which left his picture so unfinished, that the 
beauty in the picture (which was designed to continue as a 
monument of it to posterity) faded sooner than in the 
person after whom it was drawn. He made so much haste 
to despatch his business, that he neither gave himself time to 
10 clean his pencils nor mix his colours. The name of this 
expeditious workman was Avarice. 

Not far from this artist I saw another of a quite different 
nature, who was dressed in the habit of a Dutchman, and 
known by the name of Industry. His figures were wonder- 
fully laboured : if he drew the portraiture of a man, he did 
not omit a single hair in his face ; if the figure of a ship, 
there was not a rope among the tackle that escaped him. 
He had likewise hung a great part of the wall with night- 
pieces, that seemed to show themselves by the candles which 
20 were lighted up in several parts of them ; and were so in- 
flamed by the sunshine which accidentally fell upon them, 
that at first sight I could scarce forbear crying out, Fire. 

The five foregoing artists were the most considerable on 
this side the gallery ; there were indeed several others whom 
- 1 had not time to look into. One of them, however, I could 
not forbear observing, who was very busy in retouching the 
finest pieces, though he produced no originals of his own. 
His pencil aggravated every feature that was before over- 
charged, loaded every defect, and poisoned every colour it 
SO touched. Though this workman did so much mischief on 
this side of the living, he never turned his eye towards that 
of the dead. His name was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory view of one r side of the gallery, I 
turned myself to that which was filled by the works of those 
great masters that were dead ; when immediately I fancied 
myself standing before a multitude of spectators, and thou- 
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sands of eyes looking upon me at once ; for all before me 
appeared so like men and women, that I almost forgot they 
were pictures. Raphaels figures stood in one row, Titian’s 
in another, Guido Rheni’s in a third. One part of the wall 
was peopled by Hannibal Carrache, another by Correggio, 
and another by Rubens. To be short, there was not a great 
master among the dead who had not contributed to the 
embellishment of this side of the gallery. The persons that 
owed their being to these several masters, appeared all of 
them to be real and alive, and differed among one another 10 
only in the variety of their shapes, complexions, and clothes ; 
so that they looked like different nations of the same 
species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same person I before 
mentioned, as the only artist that was at work on this side 
of the gallery) creeping up and down from one picture to 
another, and retouching all this fine pieces that stood before 
me, I could not but be very attentive to all his motions. I 
found his pencil was so very light, that it worked impercep- 
tibly, and after a thousand touches, scarce produced any 20 
visible effect in the picture on which he was employed. 
However, as he busied himself incessantly, and repeated 
touch after touch without rest or intermission, he wore off 
insensibly every little disagreeable gloss that hung upon a 
figure ; he also added such a beautiful brown to the shades 
and mellowness to the colours, that he made every picture 
appear more perfect than when it came fresh from the 
master’s pencil. I could not forbear looking upon the face 
of this ancient workman, and immediately, by the long lock 
of hair upon his forehead, discovered him to be Time. 30 

Whether it were because the thread of my dream was at 
an end, I cannot tell, but upon my taking a survey of this 
imaginary old man, my sleep left me. 
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XIY. SIR ROGER AT HOME. 

Spectator.] July 2, 1711. [No. 106. 

— Hinc tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. — Holt. 

Here Plenty’s liberal horn shall pour 
Of fruits for thee a copious show’r, 

Rich honours of the quiet plain. 

Having often received an invitation from my friend Sir 
Roger de Coverley to pass away a month with him in the 
country, I last week accompanied him thither, and am 
10 settled with him for some time at his country-house, where I 
intend to form several of my ensuing speculations. Sir 
Roger, who is very well acquainted with my humour, lets 
me rise and go to bed when I please ; dine at his own table, 
or in my chamber, as I think fit ; sit still, and say nothing, 
without bidding me be merry. When the gentlemen of the 
country come to see him, he only shows me at a distance. 
As I have been walking in his fields, I have observed them 
stealing a sight of me over an hedge, and have heard the 
knight desiring them not to let me see them, for that I hated 
20 to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, because it 
consists of sober and staid persons ; for as the knight is the 
best master in the world, he seldom changes his servants ; 
and as he is beloved by all about him, his servants never care 
for leaving him : by this means his domestics are all in years, 
and grown old with their master. You would take his valet 
de chambre for his brother ; his butler is grey-headed ; his 
groom is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen ; and 
his coachman has the looks of a privy -councillor. You see 
30 the goodness of the master even in the old house-dog ; and 
in a gray pad, that is kept in the stable with great care and 
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tenderness out of regard to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure, the 
joy that appeared in the countenances of these ancient 
domestics upon my friend’s arrival at his country-seat. 
Some of them could not refrain from tears at the sight of 
their old master ; every one of them pressed forward to do 
something for him, and seemed discouraged if they were not 
employed. At the same time the good old knight, with a 
mixture of the father and the master of the family, tempered 10 
the inquiries after his own affairs with several kind questions 
relating to themselves. This humanity and good nature 
engages everybody to him, so that when he is pleasant upon 
any of them, all his family are in good humour, and none so 
much as the person whom he diverts himself with : on the 
contrary, if he coughs, or betiays any infirmity of old age, it 
is easy for a stander-by to observe a secret concern in the 
looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular care of 
his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as well as the 20 
rest of his fellow- servants, wonderfully desirous of pleasing 
me, because they have often heard their master talk of me as 
of his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting himself 
in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable man, who is 
ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his house in the nature 
of a chaplain above thirty years. This gentleman is a person 
of good sense, and some learning, of a very regular life, and 
obliging conversation : he heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows 
that he is very much in the old knight’s esteem ; so that so 
he lives in the family rather as a relation than a dependant. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my friend 
Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is something of an 
humourist ; and that his virtues, as well as imperfections, 
are, as it were, tinged by a certain extravagance, which 
make them particularly his, and distinguishes them from 
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those of other men. This cast of mind, as it is generally 
very innocent in itself, so it renders his conversation highly 
agreeable, and more delightful than the same degree of sense 
and virtue would appear in their common and ordinary 
colours. As I was walking with him last night, he asked me 
how I liked the good man whom I have just now mentioned : 
and, without staying for my answer, told me, that he was 
afraid of being insulted with Latin and Greek at his own 
table ; for which reason, he desired a particular friend of his 
10 at the University, to find him out a clergyman rather of 
plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a clear 
voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a man that under- 
stood a little of backgammon. “ My friend (says Sir Boger) 
found me out this gentleman, who, besides the endowments 
required of him, is, they tell me, a good scholar, though he 
does not show it. I have given him the parsonage of the 
parish ; and because I know his value, have settled upon 
him a good annuity for life. If he outlives me, he shall find 
that he was higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks He 
*20 is. He has now been with me thirty years ; and, though he 
does not know I have taken notice of it, has never in all that 
time asked anything of me for himself, though he is every 
day soliciting me for something in behalf of one or other of 
my tenants, his parishioners. There has not been a law-suit 
in the parish since he has lived among them : if any dispute 
arises, they apply themselves to him for the decision ; if they 
do not acquiesce in his judgment, which I think never 
happened above once, or twice at most, they appeal to me. 
At his first settling with me, I made him a present of all the 
30 good sermons which have been printed in English, and only 
begged of him that every Sunday he would pronounce one of 
them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digested them into 
such a series, that they follow one another naturally, and 
make a continued system of practical divinity.” 

As Sir Boger was going on in his story, the gentleman we 
were talking of came up to us ; and upon the knight’s asking 
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him who preached to-morrow, (for it was Saturday night,) 
told us, the Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. 
South in the afternoon. He then showed us his list of 
preachers for the whole year, where I saw with a great deal 
of pleasure, Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Saunderson, Doctor 
Barrow, Doctor Calamy, with several living authors who 
have published discourses of practical divinity. I no sooner 
saw this venerable man in the pulpit, but I very much 
approved of my friend’s insisting upon the qualifications of a 
good aspect and a clear voice ; for I was so charmed with 10 
the gracefulness of his figure and delivery, as well as the dis- 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never passed any time 
more to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after this 
manner, is like the composition of a poet in the mouth of a 
graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country clergy 
would follow this example ; and, instead of wasting their 
spirits in laborious compositions of their own, would endea- 
vour after a handsome elocution, and all those other talents 
that are proper to enforce what has been penned by greater 20 
masters. This would not only be more easy to themselves, 
but more edifying to the people. 


XY. SIR ROGER AT CHURCH. 

Spectator.] July 9, 1711. [No. 112. 

’Adavarovs fxkv Trp&ra #eot)s, vSfjLcp <hs dtaKeiTai, 

TLficL . — Pythagoras. 

First, in obedience to thy country’s rites, 

Worship th’ immortal Gods. 

I ah always very well pleased with a country Sunday ; and 
think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only a human 
institution, it would be the best method that could have been 
thought of for the polishing and civilizing of mankind. It 30 
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is certain the country-people would soon degenerate into a 
kind of savages and barbarians, were there not such frequent 
returns of a stated time, in which the whole village meet 
together with their best faces, and in their cleanliest habits, 
to converse with one another upon indifferent subjects, hear 
their duties explained to them, and join together in adora- 
tion of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of 
the whole week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the 
notions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon 
10 appearing in their most agreeable forms, and exerting all 
such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of 
the village. A country-fellow distinguishes himself as much 
in the church-yard as a citizen does upon the Change, the 
whole parish -politics being generally discussed in that place 
either after sermon or before the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good church-man, has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts of his 
own choosing : he has likewise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, 
and railed in the communion-table at his own expense. He 
20 has often told me, that at his coming to his estate he found 
his parishioners very irregular ; and that in order to make 
them kneel and join in the responses, he' gave every one of 
them a hassoc and a Common Prayer Book ; and at the same 
time employed an itinerant singing-master, who goes about 
the country for that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the 
tunes of the psalms ; upon which they now very much value 
themselves, and indeed out-do most of the country churches 
that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he 
30 keeps them in very good order, and will suffer nobody to 
sleep in it. besides himself ; for if by chance he has been sur- 
prised into a short nap at sermon, upon recovering out of it 
he stands up and looks about him, and if he sees anybody 
else nodding, either wakes them himself, or sends his servant 
to them. Several other of the old knight’s particularities 
break out upon these occasions : sometimes he will be length- 
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ening out a verse in the singing-psalms, half a minute after 
the rest of the congregation have done with it ; sometimes, 
when he is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he pro- 
nounces Amen three or four times to the same prayer ; and 
sometimes stands up when everybody else is upon their 
knees, to count the congregation, or see if any of his tenants 
are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old friend, 
in the midst of the service, calling out to one John Matthews 
to mind what he was about, and not disturb the congre- 10 
gation. This John Matthews, it seems, is remarkable for 
being an idle fellow, and at that time was kicking his heels 
for his diversion. This authority of the knight, though 
exerted in that odd manner which accompanies him in all 
circumstances of life, has a very good effect upon the parish, 
who are not polite enough to see anything ridiculous in his 
behaviour ; besides that the general good sense and worthi- 
ness of his character, make his friends observe these little 
singularities as foils that rather set off than blemish his good 
qualities. 20 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes to 
stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. The knight 
walks down from his seat in the chancel between a double 
row of his tenants, that stand bowing to him on each side ; 
and every now and then he inquires how such ah one’s wife, 
or mother, or son, or father do, whom he does not see at 
church ; which is understood as a secret reprimand to the 
person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechising-day, 
when Sir Roger has been pleased with a boy that answers 
well, he has ordered a Bible to be given him next day for his 
encouragement ; and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch 
of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five 
pounds a year to the clerk’s place ; and that he may en- 
courage the young fellows to make themselves perfect in the 
church-service, has promised, upon the death of the present 
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incumbent, who is very old, to bestow it according to 
merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his chaplain, 
and their mutual concurrence in doing good, is the more 
remarkable, because the very next village is famous for the 
differences and contentions that rise between the parson and 
the ’squire, who live in a perpetual state of war. The parson 
is always at the ’squire, and the ’squire, to be revenged on 
the parson, never comes to church. The ’squire has made 
10 all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers ; while the parson 
instructs them every Sunday in the dignity of his order, and 
insinuates to them, almost in every sermon, that he is a 
better man than his patron. In short, matters are come to 
such an extremity, that the ’squire has not said his prayers 
either in public or private this half year ; and that the 
parson threatens him, if he does not mend his manners, to 
pray for him in the face of the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the country, 
are very fatal to the ordinary people ; who are so used to be 
20 dazzled with riches, that they pay as much deference to the 
understanding of a man of an estate, as of a man of learning ; 
and are very hardly brought to regard any truth, how im- 
portant soever it may be, that is preached to them, when 
they know there are several men of five hundred a year who 
do not believe it. 

XYI. MISCHIEFS OF PARTY SPIRIT. 
Spectator.] July 24, 1711. [No. 125. 

Ne pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella : 

Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires, — Y irg., Aen. vi. 832. 

This thirst of kindred blood, my sons, detest, 

Nor turn your force against your country’s breast.— D ryden. 

30 My worthy friend Sir Roger, when we are talking of the 
malice of parties, very frequently tells us an accident that 
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happened to him when he was a school-boy, which was at a 
time when the feuds ran high between the Round-heads and 
Cavaliers. This worthy knight being then but a stripling, 
had occasion to inquire which was the way to St. Anne’s 
Lane, upon which the person whom he spoke to, instead of 
answering his question, called him a young popish cur, and 
asked him who had made Anne a saint ! The boy being in 
some confusion, inquired of the next he met, which was the 
way to Anne’s Lane ; but was called a prick-eared cur for 
his pains ; and instead of being shown the way, was told, 10 
that she had been a saint before he was born, and would be 
one after he was hanged. Upon this, says Sir Roger, I did 
not think fit to repeat the former question, but going into 
every lane of the neighbourhood, asked what they called the 
name of that lane. By which ingenious artifice he found out 
the place he inquired after, without giving any offence to 
any party. Sir Roger generally closes this narrative with 
reflections on the mischief that parties do in the country ; 
how they spoil good neighbourhood, and make honest gentle- 
men hate one another ; besides that they manifestly tend to 20 
the prejudice of the land-tax, and the destruction of the 
game. 

There cannot a greater judgment befall a country than 
such a dreadful spirit of division as rends a government into 
two distinct people, and makes them greater strangers and 
more averse to one another, than if they were actually two 
different nations. The effects of such a division are pernicious 
to the last degree, not only with regard to those advantages 
which they give the common enemy, but to those private 
evils which they produce in the heart of almost every par- 30 
ticular person. This influence is very fatal both to men’s 
morals and their understandings ; it sinks the virtue of a 
nation, and not only so, but destroys even common sense. 

A furious party-spirit, when it rages in its full violence, 
exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed; and. when it is 
under its greatest restraints, naturally breaks out in false- 
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hood, detraction, calumny, and a partial administration of 
justice. In a word, it fills a nation with spleen and rancour, 
and extinguishes all the seeds of good-nature, compassion, 
and humanity. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not allow 
himself to hate even his enemies, because, says he, if you 
indulge this passion in some occasions, it will rise of itself in 
others ; if you hate your enemies, you will contract such a 
vicious habit of mind, as by degrees will break out upon 
10 those who are your friends, or those who are indifferent to 
you. I might here observe how admirably this precept of 
morality (which derives the malignity of hatred from the 
passion itself, and not from its object) answers to that great 
rule which was dictated to the world about an hundred years 
before this philosopher wrote ; but instead of that, I shall 
only take notice, with a real grief of heart, that the minds 
of many good men among us appear soured with party- 
principles, and alienated from one another in such a manner, 
as seems to me altogether inconsistent with the dictates 
20 either of reason or religion. Zeal for a public cause is apt to 
breed passions in the hearts of virtuous persons, to which 
the regard of their own private interest would never have 
betrayed them. 

If this party-spirit has so ill an effect on our morals, it 
has likewise a very great one upon our judgments. We often 
hear a poor insipid paper or pamphlet cried up, and some- 
times a noble piece depreciated, by "those who are of a 
different principle from the author. One who is actuated by 
this spirit, is almost under an incapacity of discerning either 
SO real blemishes or beauties. A man of merit in a different 
principle, is like an object seen in two different mediums, 
that appears crooked or broken, however straight and entire 
it may be in itself. For this reason there is scarce a person 
of any figure in England, who does not go by two contrary 
characters, as opposite to one another as light and darkness. 
Knowledge and learning suffer in a particular manner from 
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this strange prejudice, which at present prevails amongst all 
ranks and degrees in the British nation. As men formerly 
became eminent in learned societies by their parts and 
acquisitions, they now distinguish themselves by the warmth 
and violence with which they espouse their respective parties. 
Books are valued upon the like considerations : an abusive, 
scurrilous style passes for satire, and a dull scheme of party- 
notions is called fine writing. 

There is one piece of sophistry practised by both sides, 
and that is the taking any scandalous story that has been 10 
ever whispered or invented of a private man, for a known, 
undoubted truth, and raising suitable speculations upon it. 
Calumnies that have been never proved, or have been often 
refuted, are the ordinary postulatums of these infamous 
scribblers, upon which they proceed as upon first principles 
granted by all men, though in their hearts they know they 
are false, or at best very doubtful. When they have laid 
these foundations of scurrility, it is no wonder that their 
superstructure is every way answerable to them. If this 
shameless practice of the present age endures much longer, 20 
praise and reproach will cease to be motives of action in 
good men. 

There are certain periods of time in all governments when 
this inhuman spirit prevails. Italy was long torn in pieces 
by the Guelfes and Gibelines, and France by those who were 
for and against the League : but it is very unhappy for a 
man to be born in such a stormy and tempestuous season. 

It is the restless ambition of artful men that thus breaks a 
people into factions, and draws several well-meaning persons 
to their interest by a specious concern for their country. 30 
How many honest minds are filled with uncharitable and 
barbarous notions, out of their zeal for the public good ! 
What cruelties and outrages would they not commit against 
men of an adverse party, whom they would honour and 
esteem, if, instead of considering them as they are repre- 
sented, they knew them as they are ? Thus are persons of 

E 
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the greatest probity seduced into shameful errors and preju- 
dices, and made bad men even by that noblest of principles, 
the love of their country. I cannot here forbear mentioning 
the famous Spanish proverb, “If there were neither fools nor 
knaves in the world, all people would be of one mind.” 

For my own part I could heartily wish that all honest 
men would enter into an association, for the support of one 
another against the endeavours of those whom they ought 
to look upon as their common enemies, whatsoever side they 
10 may belong to. Were there such an honest body of neutral 
forces, we should never see the worst of men in great figures 
of life, because they are useful to a party ; nor the best 
unregarded, because they are above practising those methods 
which would be grateful to their faction. We should then 
single every criminal out of the herd, and hunt him down, 
however formidable and overgrown he might appear : on 
the contrary, we should shelter distressed innocence, and 
defend virtue, however beset with contempt or ridicule, envy 
or defamation. In short, we should not any longer regal'd 
20 our fellow-subjects as Whigs and Tories, but should make 
the man of merit our friend, and the villain our enemy. 


XVII. THE VISION OF MIEZA, 

Spectator.] September 1, 1711. [No. 159. 

— Omnem quae nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat visits tibi, et humida cireum 
Oaligat, nnbem eripiam . — Vino. , Aen. ii. 604. 

The cloud which, intercepting the clear light, 

Hangs o’er thy eyes and blunts thy mortal sight, 

I will remove. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several oriental 
manuscripts, which I have still by me. Among others I met 
30 with one entitled, The Visions of Mirza, which I have read 
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over with great pleasure. I intend to give it to the public 
when I have no other entertainment for them ; and shall 
begin with the first vision, which I have translated word for 
word as follows : 

“On the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 
custom of my forefathers I always kept holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hills of Eagdat, in order to pass the rest 
of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 10 
contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and passing from 
one thought to another, surely, said I, man is but a shadow 
and life a dream. Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes 
towards the summit of a rock that was not far from me, 
where I discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a 
musical instrument in his hand. As I looked upon him, he 
applied it to his lips and began to play upon it. The sound 
of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety of 
tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether 
different from anything I had ever heard. They put me in 20 
mind of those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
souls of good men upon their first arrival in paradise, to 
wear out the impressions of their last agonies, and qualify 
them for the pleasures of that happy place. My heart melted 
away in secret raptures. 

“ I had been often told that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius ; and that several had been entertained 
with music "who had passed by it, but never heard that the 
musician had before made himself visible. When he had 
raised my thoughts, by those transporting airs which he 30 
played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked 
upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the place where 
he sat. I drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
superior nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued by 
the captivating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet 
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and wept. The genius smiled upon me with a look of com- 
passion and affability that familiarized him to my imagina- 
tion, and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehensions 
with which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, Mirza, said he, I have 
heard thee in thy soliloquies, follow me. 

“ He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placed me on the top of it. Cast thy eyes eastward, said he, 
and tell me what thou seest. I see, said I, a huge valley and 
10 a prodigious tide of water rolling through it. The valley 
that thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery, and the tide of 
water that thou seest is part of the great tide of eternity. 
What is the reason, said I, that the tide I see rises out of a 
thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist 
at the other? What thou seest, says he, is that portion of 
eternity which is called time, measured out by the sun, and 
reaching from the beginning of the world to its consumma- 
tion. Examine now, said he, this sea that is thus bounded 
with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest 
20 in it. I see a bridge, said I, standing in the midst of the 
tide. The bridge thou seest, said he, is human life ; consider 
it attentively. Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found 
that it consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, with 
several broken arches, which, added to those that were entire, 
made up the number about an hundred. As I was counting 
the arches the genius told me that this bridge consisted at 
first of a thousand arches ; but that a great flood swept away 
the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now 
beheld it. But tell me further, said he, what thou discoverest 
30 on it. I see multitudes of people passing over it, said I, and 
a black cloud hanging on each end ofjt. As I looked more 
attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping through 
the bridge, into the great tide that flowed underneath it ; and 
upon further examination, perceived there were innumerable 
trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the pas- 
sengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell through them into 
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the tide and immediately disappeared. These hidden pit- 
falls were set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so 
that throngs of people no sooner broke through the cloud, but 
many of them fell into them. They grew thinner towards 
the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together towards 
the end of the arches that were entire. 

“ There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the . 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being quite 
tired and spent with so long a walk. 10 

“ I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful 
structure, and the great variety of objects which it presented. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to see several 
dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and 
catching at everything that stood by them to save themselves. 
Some were looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful' 
posture, and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and fell 
out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of 
baubles that glittered in their eyes and danced before them, 
but often when they thought themselves within the reach of 20 
them, their footing failed and down they sunk. 

“The genius seeing me indulge myself in this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it : take thine 
eyes off the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou seest anything 
thou dost not comprehend. Upon looking up, What mean, 
said I, those great flights of birds that are perpetually hover- 
ing about the bridge, and settling upon it from time to time? 

I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many 
other feathered creatures, several little winged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon the middle arches. These, said 30 
the genius, are envy, avarice, superstition, despair, love, with 
the like cares and passions, that infect human life. 

li I here fetched a deep sigh ; alas, said I, man was made 
in vain ! How is he given away to misery and mortality ! 
tortured in life, and swallowed up in death! The genius, 
being moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so 
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uncomfortable a prospect. Look no more, said he, on man 
in the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into which 
the tide bears the several generations of mortals that fall 
into it. I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether 
or no the good genius strengthened it with any supernatural 
force, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too thick 
for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the 
farther end, and spreading forth into an immense ocean, that 
10 had a huge rock of adamant running through the midst of it, , 
and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds still rested 
on one half of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in 
it : but the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted with 
innumerable islands, that were covered with fruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little shining seas 
that ran among them. I could see persons dressed in glorious 
habits with garlands upon their heads, passing among the 
trees, lying down by the sides of the fountains, or resting on 
beds of flowers ; and could hear a confused harmony of 
20 singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical 
instruments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of so 
delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that 
I might fly away to those happy seats ; but the genius told 
me there was no passage to them, except through the gates 
of death that I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. 
The islands, said he, that lie so fresh and green before thee, 
and with which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted 
as far as thou canst see, are more in number than the sands 
on the sea-shore ; there are myriads of islands behind those 
30 which thou here discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, 
or even thine imagination, can extend itself. These are the 
mansions of good men after death, who, according to the 
degree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are distri- 
buted among these several islands, which abound with 
pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable to the 
relishes and perfections of those who are settled in them : 
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every island is a paradise, accommodated to its respective 
inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth con- 
tending for? Does life appear miserable, that gives thee 
opportunities of earning such a reward? Is death to be 
feared, that will convey thee to so happy an existence? 
Think not man was made in vain, who has such an eternity 
reserved for him. I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on 
these happy islands. At length, said I, show me now, I be- 
seech thee, the secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds 
which cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of 10 
adamant. The genius making me no answer, I turned about 
to address myself to him a second time, but I found that he 
had left me. I then turned again to the vision which I had 
been so long contemplating, but, instead of the rolling tide, 
the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and 
camels grazing upon the sides of it.” 

The end of the first vision of Mirza. 


XVIII. GOOD-NATURE. 

Spectator.] September 13, 1711. [No. 169. 

Sic vita erat : facile omnes perferre ac pati : 

Cum quibus erat cunque una, bis sese dedere, 20 

Eorum obsequi studiis : advorsus nemini ; 

Nunquam prseponens se aliis. Ita facillime 
Sine invidia invenias laudem.— Teeence, And. 

His manner of life was this : to bear with everybody’s humours ; to 
comply with the inclinations and pursuits of those he conversed with ; 
to contradict nobody ; never to assume a superiority over others. 
This is the ready way to gain applause without exciting envy. 

Man is subject to innumerable pains and sorrows by the 
very condition of humanity, and yet, as if nature had not 
sown evils enough in life, we are continually adding grief to 30 
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grief, and aggravating the common calamity by our cruel 
treatment of one another. Every man’s natural weight of 
affliction is still made more heavy by the envy, malice, 
treachery, or injustice of his neighbour. At the same time 
that the storm beats on the whole species, we are falling foul 
upon one another. 

Half the misery of human life might be extinguished, 
would men alleviate the general curse they lie under, by 
mutual offices of compassion, benevolence, and humanity, 
10 There is nothing, therefore, which we ought more to en- 
courage in ourselves and others, than the disposition of mind 
which in our language goes under the title of good-nature, 
and which I shall choose for the subject of this day’s specu- 
lation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in conversation than wit, 
and gives a certain air to the countenance which is more 
amiable than beauty. It shows virtue in the fairest light, 
takes off in some measure from the deformity of vice, and 
makes even folly and impertinence supportable. 

20 There is no society or conversation to be kept up in the 
world without good-nature, or something which must bear 
its appearance, and supply its place. For this reason man- 
kind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial humanity, 
which is what we express by the word good-breeding. For 
if we examine thoroughly the idea of what we call so, we 
shall find it to be nothing else but an imitation and mimicry 
of good-nature, or, in other terms, affability, complaisance, 
and easiness of temper reduced into an art. 

These exterior shows and appearances of humanity render 
30 a man wonderfully popular and beloved, when they are 
founded upon a real good-nature ; but without it are like 
hypocrisy in religion, or a bare form of holiness, which when 
it is discovered makes a man more detestable than professed 
impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born with us ; health, prosperity, 
and kind treatment from the world are great cherishers of it 
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where they find it, but nothing is capable of forcing it up, 
where it does not grow of itself. It is one of the blessings 
of a happy constitution, which education may improve, but 
not produce. 

Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary prince, whom he 
describes as a pattern for real ones, is always celebrating the 
philanthropy or good-nature of his hero, which he tells us 
he brought into the world with him, and gives many remark- 
able instances of it in his childhood, as well as in all the 
several parts of his life. Nay, on his death-bed, he describes 10 
him as being pleased, that while his soul returned to him 
who made it, his body should incorporate with the great 
mother of all things, and by that means become beneficial to 
mankind. For which reason he gives his sons a positive 
order not to enshrine it in gold or silver, but to lay it in the , 
earth as soon as the life was gone out of it. 

An instance of such an overflowing of humanity, such an 
exuberant love to mankind, could not have entered into the 
imagination of a writer, who had not a soul filled with great 
ideas, and a general benevolence to mankind. 20 

In that celebrated passage of Sallust, where Ceesar and Cato 
are placed in such beautiful, but opposite lights ; Caesar’s 
character is chiefly made up of good-nature, as. it showed 
itself in all its forms towards his friends or his enemies, 
his servants or dependants, the guilty or the distressed. 

As for Cato’s character, it is rather awful than amiable. 
Justice seems most agreeable to the nature of God, and 
mercy to that of man. A being who has nothing to pardon 
in himself, may reward every man according to his works ; 
but he whose very best actions must be seen with grains of 30 
allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. For 
this reason, among all the monstrous characters in human 
nature, there is none so odious, nor indeed so exquisitely 
ridiculous, as that of a rigid, severe temper in a worthless 

- nian. # . _ 

This part of good-nature, however, which consists m the 
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pardoning and overlooking of faults, is to be exercised only 
in doing ourselves justice, and that too in the ordinary com- 
merce and occurrences of life ; for in the public administra- 
tion of justice, mercy to one may be cruelty to others. 

It is grown almost into a maxim, that good-natured men 
are not always men of the most wit. The observation, in my 
opinion, has no foundation in nature. The greatest wits 
I have conversed with are men eminent for their humanity. 
I take, therefore, this remark to have been occasioned by 

10 two reasons. First, because ill-nature, among ordinary ob- 
servers passes for wit. A spiteful saying gratifies so many 
little passions in those who hear it, that it generally meets 
with a good reception. The laugh rises upon it, and the 
man who utters it is looked upon as a shrewd satirist. This 
may be one reason, why a great many pleasant companions 
appear so surprisingly dull when they have endeavoured to 
be merry in print ; the public being more just than private 
clubs or assemblies, in distinguishing between what is wit 
and what is ill-nature. 

20 Another reason why the good-natured man may some- 
times bring his wit in question, is, perhaps, because he is apt 
to be moved with compassion for those misfortunes and 
infirmities, which another would turn into ridicule, and by 
that means gain the reputation of a wit. The ill-natured 
man, though but of equal parts, gives himself a larger field 
to expatiate in, he exposes the failings in human nature 
which the other would cast a veil over, laughs at vices which 
the other either excuses or conceals, gives utterance to reflec- 
tions which the other stifles, falls indifferently upon friends 

30 or enemies, exposes the person who has obliged him, and in 
short sticks at nothing that may establish his character as a 
wit. It is no wonder, therefore, he succeeds in it better 
than the man of humanity, as a person who makes use of 
indirect methods is more likely to grow rich than the fair 
trader. 
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XIX. GOOD-NATURE {Continued). 

Spectator.] September 22, 1711. [No. 177. 

— Quis enim bonus, aut face dignus 
Arcana, qualem Cereris vult esse sacerdos, 

Ulla aliena sibi credat mala? — Juvenal, Sat. xv. 140. 

Who can all sense of others’ ills escape 

Is but a brute, at best, in human shape. — T ate. 

In one of my last week’s papers I treated of good-nature, 
as it is the effect of constitution ; I shall now speak of it as 
it is a moral virtue. The first may make a man easy in him- 
self, and agreeable to others, but implies no merit in him 
that is possessed of it. A man is no more to be praised upon 10 
this account, than because he has a regular pulse or a good 
digestion. This good-nature, however, in the constitution, 
which Mr. Dryden somewhere calls a milkiness of blood, is 
an admirable ground-work for the other. In order, there- 
fore, to try our good-nature, whether it arises from the body 
or the mind, whether it be founded in the animal or rational 
part of our nature, in a word, whether it be such as is 
entitled to any other reward, besides that secret satisfaction, 
and contentment of mind, which is essential to it, and the 
kind reception it procures us in the world, we must examine 20 
it by the following rules. 

First, whether it acts with steadiness and uniformity in 
sickness and in health, in prosperity and in adversity : if 
otherwise, it is to be looked upon as nothing else but an 
irradiation of the mind from some new supply of spirits, or a 
more kindly circulation of the blood. Sir Francis Bacon 
mentions a cunning solicitor, who would never ask a favour 
of a great man before dinner ; but took care to prefer his 
petition at a time when the party petitioned had his mind 
free from care, and his appetites in good humour. Such 30 
a transient, temporary good-nature as this, is not that 
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philanthropy, that love of mankind, which deserves the title 
of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man’s bringing his good-nature to the 
test, is to consider whether it operates according to the rules 
of reason and duty : for if, notwithstanding its general bene- 
volence to mankind, it makes no distinction between its 
objects, if it exerts itself promiscuously towards the deserv- 
ing and the undeserving, if it relieves alike the idle and the 
indigent, if it gives itself up to the first petitioner, and lights 
10 upon any one rather by accident than choice, it may pass for 
an amiable instinct, but must not assume the name of a 
moral virtue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be the examining our- 
selves, whether or no we are able to exert it to our own dis- 
advantage, and employ it on proper objects, notwithstanding 
any little pain, want, or inconvenience which may arise to 
ourselves from it : in a word, whether we are willing to risk 
any part of our fortune or reputation, our health or ease, 
for the benefit of mankind. Among all these expressions of 
20 good-nature, I shall single out that which goes under the 
general name of charity, as it consists in relieving the indi- 
gent ; that being a trial of this kind which offers itself to us 
almost at all times and in every place. 

I should propose it as a rule to every one, who is provided 
with any competency of fortune more than sufficient for the 
necessaries of life, to lay aside a certain proportion of his 
income for the use of the poor. This I would look upon as 
an offering to Him who has a right to the whole, for the use 
of those whom, in the passage hereafter mentioned, he has 
30 described as his own representatives on earth. At the same 
time we should manage our charity with such prudence and 
caution, that we may not hurt our own friends or relations 
whilst we are doing good to those who are strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by an example than 
by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of universal good-nature, aud generous 
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beyond the extent of his fortune ; but withal so prudent in 
the economy of his affairs, that what goes out in charity is 
made up by good management. Eugenius has what the 
world calls two hundred pounds a year ; but never values 
himself above ninescore, as not thinking he has a right to 
the tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable 
uses. To this sum he frequently makes other voluntary 
additions, insomuch that in a good year, for such he accounts 
those in w r hich he has been able to make greater bounties 
than ordinary, he has given above twice the sum to the 10 
sickly and indigent. Eugenius prescribes to himself many 
particular days of fasting and abstinence, in order to increase 
his private bank of charity, and sets aside what would be 
the current expenses of those times for the poor. He often 
goes afoot where his business calls him, and at the end of his 
walk has given a shilling, which in his ordinary methods of 
expense would have gone for coach-hire, to the first necessi- 
tous person that has fallen in his way. I have known him, 
when he has been going to a play or an opera, divert the 
money which was designed for that purpose, upon an object 20 
of charity whom he has met with in the street ; and after- 
wards pass his evening in a coffee-house, or at a friend’s fire- 
side, with much greater satisfaction to himself than he could 
have received from the most exquisite entertainments of the 
theatre. By these means he is generous without impoverish- 
ing himself, and enjoys his estate by making it the property 
of others. 

There are few men so cramped in their private affairs, who 
may not be charitable after this manner, without any disad- 
vantage to themselves, or prejudice to their families. It is 30 
but sometimes sacrificing a diversion or convenience to the 
poor, and turning the usual course of our expenses into a 
better channel. This is, I think, not only the most prudent 
and convenient, but the most meritorious piece of charity, 
which we can put in practice. By this method we in some 
measure share the necessities of the poor at the same time 
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that we relieve them, and make ourselves not only their 
patrons, but their fellow-sufferers. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of his Religio Medici , 
in which he describes his charity in several heroic instances, 
and with a noble heat of sentiments mentions that verse in 
the Proverbs of Solomon, “He that giveth to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord : ” “ There is more rhetoric in that one 
sentence,” says he, “ than in a library of sermons ; and 
indeed if those sentences were understood by the reader with 
10 the same emphasis as they are delivered by the author, we 
needed not those volumes of instructions, but might be 
honest by an epitome.” 

This passage of Scripture is indeed wonderfully persuasive ; 
but I think the same thought is carried much further in the 
New Testament, where our Saviour tells us in the most 
pathetic manner, that he shall hereafter regard the clothing 
of the naked, the feeding of the hungry, and the visiting of 
the imprisoned, as offices done to himself, and reward them 
accordingly. Pursuant to those passages in Holy Scripture, 
20 I have somewhere met with the epitaph of a charitable man, 
which has very much pleased me. I cannot recollect the 
words, but the sense of it is to this purpose : “What I spent 
I lost : what I possessed is left to others ; what I gave away 
remains with me.” 

Since I am thus insensibly engaged in sacred writ, I can- 
not forbear making an extract of several passages which I 
have always read with great delight in the book of Job. It 
is the account which that holy man gives of his behaviour 
in the days of his prosperity, and if considered only as a 
30 human composition, is a finer picture of a charitable and 
good-natured man than is to be met with in any other 
author. 

“ Oh that I were as in months past, as in the days when 
God preserved me : when his candle shined upon my head, 
and when by his light I walked through darkness : when the 
Almighty was yet with me : when my children were about 
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me : when I washed my steps with butter, and the rock 
poured out rivers of oil. 

“When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when 
the eye saw me it gave witness to me. Because I delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. The blessing of him that "was ready to 
perish came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 
lame ; I was a father to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not, I searched out. Did I not weep for him that was 10 
in trouble, was not my soul grieved for the poor ? Let me 
be weighed in an even balance, that God may know mine 
integrity. If I did despise the cause of my man-servant or 
of my maid-servant when they contended with me ; what 
then shall I do when God riseth up ? and when he visiteth, 
what shall I answer him ? Did not he that made me in the 
womb, make him ? and did not one fashion us in the womb ? 

If I have withheld the poor from their desire, or have 
caused the eyes of the widow to fail, or have eaten my 
morsel myself alone, and the fatherless hath not eaten there- 20 
of : if I have seen any perish for want of clothing, or any 
poor without covering : if his loins have not blessed me, and 
if he were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep : if I 
have lift up my hand against the fatherless -when I saw my 
help in the gate ; then let mine arm fall from my shoulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. If I have 
rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, or lift up 
myself when evil found him : (neither have I suffered my 
mouth to sin, by wishing a curse to his soul.) The stranger 
did not lodge in the street ; but I opened my dools to the .30 
traveller. If my land cry against me, or that the furrows 
likewise thereof complain : if I have eaten the fruits thereof 
without money, or have caused the owners thereof to lose 
their life: let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle 
instead of barley.” 
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XX. LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Spectator.] February 2, 1712. [No. 291. 

— Tibi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, qnas aut in curia fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura . — Hoeace, Ars Poet. , 351. 

But in a poem elegantly writ 

I will not quarrel with a slight mistake 

Such as our nature’s frailty may excuse.— ROSCOMMON. 

I have now considered Milton’s Paradise Lost under those 
four great heads of the fable, the characters, the sentiments, 
and the language ; and have shown that he excels, in general, 
10 under each of these heads. I hope that I have made several 
discoveries which may appear new, even to those who are 
versed in critical learning. Were I indeed to choose my 
readers, by whose judgment I would stand or fall, they should 
not be such as are acquainted only with the French and 
Italian critics, but also with the ancient and modern who 
have written in either of the learned languages. Above all, 
I would have them well versed in the Greek and Latin poets, 
without which a man very often fancies that he understands 
a critic, when in reality he does not comprehend his meaning. 
20 It is in criticism, as in all other sciences and speculations ; 
one who brings with him any implicit notions and observa- 
tions which he has made in his reading of the poets, will find 
his own reflections methodized and explained, and perhaps 
several little hints that had passed in his mind perfected 
and improved in the works of a good critic ; whereas one who 
has not these previous lights, is very often an utter stranger 
to what he reads, and apt to put a wrong interpretation 
upon it. 

Nor is it sufficient, that a man who sets up for a judge in 
30 criticism, should have perused the authors above-mentioned, 
unless he has also a clear and logical head. Without this 
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talent, he is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidst his 
own blunders, mistakes the sense of those he would confute, 
or if he chances to think right, does not know how to convey 
his thoughts to another with clearness and perspicuity. 
Aristotle, who was the best critic, was also one of the best 
logicians that ever appeared in the world. 

Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding would be 
thought a very odd book for a man to make himself master 
of, who would get a reputation by critical writings ; though 
at the same time it is very certain, that an author who has 10 
not learned the art of distinguishing between words and 
things, and of ranging his thoughts, and setting them in 
proper lights, whatever notions he may have, will lose him- 
self in confusion and obscurity. I might further observe, 
that there is not a Greek or Latin critic who has not shown, 
even in the style of his criticisms, that he was a master of all 
the elegance and delicacy of his native tongue. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing more absurd than for a 
man to set up for a critic, without a good insight into all the 
parts of learning ; whereas many of those who have en- 20 
deavoured to signalize themselves by works of this nature 
among our English writers, are not only defective in the 
above-mentioned particulars, but plainly discover by the 
phrases they make use of, and by their confused way of 
thinking, that they are not acquainted with the most common 
and ordinary systems of arts and sciences. A few general 
rules extracted out of the French authors, with a certain cant 
of words, has sometimes set up an illiterate, heavy writer for 
a most judicious and formidable critic. 

One great mark, by which you may discover a critic who 30 
has neither taste nor learning, is this, that he seldom ventures 
to praise any passage in an author which has not been before 
received and applauded by the public, and that his criticism 
turns wholly upon little faults and errors. This part of a 
critic is so very easy to succeed in, that we find every 
ordinary reader, upon the publishing of a new poem, has 

F 
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wit and ill-nature enough to turn several passages of it 
into ridicule, and very often in the right place. This Mr. 
Dry den has very agreeably remarked in those two celebrated 
lines, 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 

He who would search for pearls, must dive below. 

A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellencies than 
imperfections, to discover the concealed beauties of a writer, 
and communicate to the world such things as are worth their 
10 observation. The most exquisite words and finest strokes of 
an author are those which very often appear the most doubt- 
ful and exceptionable, to a man who wants a relish for polite 
learning ; and they are these which a sour, undistinguishing 
critic generally attacks with the greatest violence. Tully 
observes, that it is very easy to brand or fix a mark upon 
what he calls verbum ardens , or, as it may be rendered into 
English, “ a glowing, bold expression,” and to turn it into 
ridicule by a cold, ill-natured criticism. A little wit is 
equally capable of exposing a beauty, and of aggravating a 
20 fault ; and though such a treatment of an author naturally 
produces indignation in the mind of an understanding reader, 
it has however its effect among the generality of those whose 
hands it falls into ; the rabble of mankind being very apt to 
think. that everything which is laughed at with any mixture 
of wit, is ridiculous in itself. 

Such a mirth as this is always unseasonable in a critic, as 
it rather prejudices the reader than convinces him, and is 
capable of making a beauty, as well as a blemish, the subject 
of derision. A man who cannot write with wit on a proper 
30 subject, is dull and stupid, but one who shows it in an im- 
proper place, is as impertinent and absurd. Besides, a man 
who has the gift of ridicule, is apt to find fault with anything 
that gives him an opportunity of exerting his beloved talent, 
and very often censures a passage, not because there is any 
fault in it, but because he can be merry upon it. ' Such 
kinds of pleasantry are very unfair and disingenuous in 
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works of criticism, in which the greatest masters, both 
ancient and modern, have always appeared with a serious 
and instructive air. 

As I intend in my next paper to show the defects in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, I thought fit to premise these few 
particulars, to the end that the reader may know I enter 
upon it, as on a very ungrateful work, and that I shall just 
point at the imperfections, without endeavouring to infiame 
them with ridicule. I must also observe with Longinus, that 
the productions of a great genius, with many lapses and 10 
inadvertencies, are infinitely preferable to the works of an 
inferior kind of author, which are scrupulously exact and 
conformable to all the rules of correct writing. 

I shall conclude my paper with a -story out of Boccalini, 
which sufficiently shows us the opinion that judicious author 
entertained of the sort of critics I have been here mentioning. 

A famous critic, says he, having gathered together all the 
faults of an eminent poet, made a present of them to Apollo, 
who received them very graciously, and resolved to make the 
author a suitable return for the trouble he had been at in 20 
collecting them. In order to this, he set before him a sack 
of wheat, as it had been just threshed out of the sheaf. He 
then bid him pick out the chaff from among the corn, and 
lay it aside by itself. The critic applied himself to the task 
with great industry and pleasure, and after having made the 
due separation, was presented by Apollo with the chaff for 
his pains. 


XXI. GESTURE IN ORATORY. 

Spectator.] June 17, 1712. [No. 407. 

— Abest fttcundis gratia dictis. — Ovid, Met. xiii. 127. 

Eloquent words a graceful manner want. 

Most foreign writers who have given any character of the 30 
English nation, whatever vices they ascribe to it, allow, in 
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general, that the people are naturally modest. It proceeds, 
perhaps, from this our national virtue, that our orators are 
observed to make use of less gesture or action than those of 
other countries. Our preachers stand stock-still in the pulpit, 
and will not so much as move a finger to set off the best 
sermons in the world. We meet with the same speaking 
statues at our bars, and in all public places of debate. Our 
words flow from us in a smooth, continued stream, without 
those strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
10 majesty of the hand, which are so much celebrated in the 
orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death 
in cold blood, and keep our temper in a discourse which 
turns upon everything that is dear to us. Though our zeal 
breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, it is not able to 
stir a limb about us. I have heard it observed more than 
once by those who have seen Italy, that an untravelled 
Englishman cannot relish all the beauties of Italian pictures, 
because the postures which are expressed in them are often 
such as are peculiar to that country. One who has not seen 
20 an Italian in the pulpit, will not know what to make of that 
noble gesture in Raphael’s picture of St. Paul preaching at 
Athens, where the apostle is represented as lifting up both 
his arms, and pouring out the thunder of his rhetoric amidst 
an audience of pagan philosophers. 

It is certain that proper gestures and vehement exertions 
of the voice cannot be too much studied by a public orator. 
They are a kind of comment to what he utters, and enforce 
everything he says, with weak hearers, better than the 
strongest argument he can make use of. They keep the 
30 audience awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered 
to them, at the same time that they show the speaker is in 
earnest, and affected himself with what he so passionately 
recommends to others. Violent gesture and vociferation 
naturally shake the hearts of the ignorant, and fill them with 
a kind of religious horror. Nothing is more frequent than 
to see women weep and tremble at the sight of a moving 
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preacher, though he is placed quite out of their hearing ; as 
in England we very frequently see people lulled asleep with 
solid and elaborate discourses of piety, who would be warned 
and transported out of themselves by the bellowings and 
distortions of enthusiasm. 

If nonsense, when accompanied with such an emotion of 
voice and body, has such an influence on men’s minds, what 
might we not expect from many of those admirable dis- 
courses which are printed in our tongue, were they delivered 
with a becoming fervour, and with the most agreeable graces 10 
of voice and gesture ? 

We are told, that the great Latin orator very much 
impaired his health by this laterum contention this vehemence 
of action, with which he used to deliver himself. The Greek 
orator was likewise so very famous for this particular in 
rhetoric that one of his antagonists, whom he had banished 
from Athens, reading over the oration which had procured 
his banishment, and seeing his friends admire it, could not 
forbear asking them, if they were so much affected by the 
bare reading of it, how much more they would have been 20 
alarmed, had they heard him actually throwing out such a 
storm of eloquence ! 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of these two 
great men, does an orator often make at the British bar, 
holding up his head with the most insipid serenity, and 
stroking the sides of a long wig that reaches down to his 
middle ! The truth of it is, there is often nothing more 
ridiculous than the gestures of an English speaker ; you see 
some of them running their hands into their pockets as far 
as ever they can thrust them, and others looking with great 30 
attention on a piece of paper that ha3 nothing written in it ; 
you may see many a smart rhetorician turning his hat in his 
hands, moulding it into several different cocks, examining 
sometimes the lining of it, and sometimes the button, during 
the whole course of his harangue. A deaf man would think 
he was cheapening a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of 
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the fate of the British nation. I remember, when I was a 
young man, and used to frequent Westminster Hall, there 
was a counsellor who never pleaded without a piece of pack- 
thread in his hand, which he used to twist about a thumb 
or a finger, all the while he was speaking : the wags of those 
days used to call it the thread of his discourse, for he was 
not able to utter a word without it. One of his clients, who 
was more merry than wise, stole it from him one day in the 
midst of his pleading, but he had better have let it alone, for 
10 he lost his cause by his jest. 

I have all along acknowledged myself to be a dumb man, 
and therefore may be thought a very improper person to 
give rules for oratory ; but I believe every one will agree 
with me in this, that we ought either to lay aside all kinds 
of gesture, (which seems to be very suitable to the genius of 
our nation,) or at least to make use of such only as are grace- 
ful and expressive. 


XXII. PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 

Spectator.] June 21, 1712. [No. 411. 

Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo ; juvat integros accedere fontes ; 

20 Atque haurire : LUORETXDS, i. 925, 

In wild unclear’d, to Muses a retreat, 

O’er ground untrod before I devious roam, 

And deep-enamour’d into latent springs 
Presume to peep at coy virgin Naiads. 

Our sight is the most perfect and most delightful of all 
our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety of 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, and 
continues the longest in action without being tired or 
satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense of feeling 
30 can indeed give us a notion of extension, shape, and all other 
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ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; but at the same 
time it is very much straitened and confined in its opera- 
tions, to the number, bulk, and distance of its particular 
objects. Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, 
and may be considered as a more delicate and ditlusive 
kind of touch, that spreads itself over an infinite multitude 
of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and brings into 
our reach some of the most remote parts of the universe. 

It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with its 
ideas ; so that by the pleasures of the imagination, or fancy, 10 
(which I shall use promiscuously,) I here mean such as arise 
from visible objects, either when we have them actually in 
our view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds by 
paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like occasion. 
We cannot, indeed, have a single image in the fancy that did 
not make its first entrance through the sight ; but we have 
the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those 
images, which we have once received, into all the varieties 
of picture and vision that are most agreeable to the imagin- 
ation ; for by this faculty a man in a dungeon is capable of 20 
entertaining himself with scenes and landscapes more beauti- 
ful than any that can be found in the whole compass of 
nature. 

There are few words in the English language which are 
employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense than 
those of the fancy and the imagination. I therefore thought 
it necessary to fix and determine the notion of these two 
words, as I intend to make use of them in the thread of my 
following speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly 
what is the subject which I proceed upon. I must therefore 80 
desire him to remember, that by the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally from 
sight, and that I divide these pleasures into two kinds : my 
design being first of all to discourse of those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, which entirely proceed from 
such objects as are before our eyes ; and in the next place .to 
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speak of those secondary pleasures of the imagination which 
flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the objects are 
not actually before the eye, but are called up into our 
memories, or formed into agreeable visions of things that are 
either absent or fictitious. 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full 
extent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined as 
those of the understanding. The last are, indeed, more pre- 
ferable , because they are founded on some new knowledge 
10 or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must be confest, 
that those of the imagination are as great and as transport- 
ing as the other. A beautiful prospect delights the soul, as 
much as a demonstration ; and a description in Homer has 
charmed more readers than a chapter in Aristotle. Besides, 
the pleasures of the imagination have this advantage above 
those of the understanding, that they are more obvious, and 
more easy to be acquired. It is but opening the eye, and 
the scene enters. The colours paint themselves on the fancy, 
with very little attention of thought or application of mind 
20 in the beholder. We are struck, we know not how, with 
the symmetry of anything we see, and immediately assent 
to the beauty of an object, without inquiring into the par- 
ticular causes and occasions of it. 

A man of polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures, that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He 
can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable com- 
panion in a statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in 
a description, and often feels a greater satisfaction in the 
prospect of fields and meadows, than another does in the 
30 possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in 
everything he sees, and makes the most rude, uncultivated 
parts of nature administer to his pleasures : so that he looks 
upon the world, as it were in another light, and discovers in 
it a multitude of charms, that conceal themselves from the 
generality of mankind. 

There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle 
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and innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that are not 
criminal ; every diversion they take is at the expense of 
some one virtue or another, and their very first step out of 
business is into vice or folly. A man should endeavour, 
therefore,- to make the sphere of his innocent pleasures as 
wide as possible, that he may retire into them with safety, 
and find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would 
not blush to take. Of this nature are those of the imagina- 
tion, which do not require such a bent of thought as is 
necessary to our more serious employments, nor, at the same 10 
time, suffer the mind to sink into that negligence and remiss- 
ness, which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights, 
but, like a gentle exercise to the faculties, awaken them from 
sloth and idleness, without putting them upon any labour or 
difficulty. 

We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are 
more conducive to health, than those of the understanding, 
which are worked out by dint of thinking, and attended 
with too violent a labour of the brain. Delightful scenes, 
whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly in- 20 
fluence on the body, as well as the mind, and not only serve 
to clear and brighten the imagination, but are able to dis- 
perse grief and melancholy, and to set the animal spirits in 
pleasing and agreeable motions. For this reason Sir Francis 
Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it im- 
proper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where 
he particularly dissuades him from knotty and subtile dis- 
quisitions, and advises him to pursue studies that fill the 
mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, 
fables, and contemplations of nature, 30 

I have in this paper, by way of introduction, settled the 
notion of those pleasures of the imagination which are the 
subject of my present undertaking, and endeavoured, by 
several considerations, to recommend to my reader the pur- 
suit of those pleasures. I shall, in my next paper, examine 
the several sources from whence these pleasures are derived. 
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XXIII. WISDOM AND RICHES. 

Spectator.] August 21, 1712. [No. 463. 

Omnia quse sensu volvuntur vota diurno. 

Pectore sopito reddit arnica quies. 

Venator defessa toro cum membra reponit, 

Mens tamen ad sylvas et sua lustra redit. 

Judicibus lites, aurigis somnia currus, 

Vanaque nocturnis meta cavetur equis. 

Me quoque Musarum studium sub nocte silenti 
Artibus assuetis solKcitare solet. — Claudian. 

In sleep, when fancy is let loose to play, 

10 Our dreams repeat the wishes of the day. 

Though farther toil his tired limbs refuse 

The dreaming hunter still the chace pursues. 

The judge abed dispenses still the laws 

Aud sleeps again o’er the unfinish’d cause. 

The dozing racer hears his chariot roll, 

Smacks the vain whip and shuns the fancied goal. 

Me too the Muses in the silent night 

With wonted chimes or jingling verse delight. 

I was lately entertaining myself with comparing Homer’s 
20 balance, in which J upiter is represented as weighing the fates 
of Hector and Achilles, with a passage of Virgil, wherein that 
deity is introduced as weighing the fates of Turnus -and 
iEneas. I then considered how the same way of thinking 
prevailed in the eastern parts of the world, as in those noble 
passages of Scripture, where we are told that the great king 
of Babylon, the day before his death, had been weighed in 
the balance and been found' wanting. In other places of 
the holy writings, the Almighty is described as weighing the 
mountains in scales, making the weight for the winds, know- 
30 ing the balancings of the clouds ; and, in others, as weighing 
the actions of men, and laying their calamities together in a 
balance. Milton, as I have observed in a former paper, had 
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an eye to several of these foregoing instances, in that beauti- 
ful description wherein he represents the archangel and the 
evil spirit as addressing themselves for the combat, but 
parted by the balance which appeared in the heavens, and 
weighed the consequences of such a battle. 

The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heaven his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the scorpion sign, 

Wherein all things created first he weighed, 

The pendulous round earth with balanced air 10 

In counterpoise, now ponders all events, 

• Battles and realms. In these he puts two weights, 

The sequel each of parting and of fight : 

The latter quick up flew, and kick’d the beam ; 

Which Gabriel spying, thus bespake the fiend. 

“Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know’st mine, 

Neither our own, but given ; what folly then 

To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 

Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled now 

To trample theo as mire : for proof look up, 20 

And read thy lot in yon celestial sign, 

Where thou art weighed, and shown how light, how weak, 

If thou resist,” The fiend looked up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft ; nor more, but fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 

These several amusing thoughts having taken possession 
of my mind some time before I went to sleep, and mingling 
themselves with ray ordinary ideas, raised in my imagination 
a very odd kind of vision. I was, methought, replaced in my 
study, and seated in my elbow-chair, where I had indulged 30 
the foregoing speculations, with my lamp burning by me, as 
usual. Whilst I was here meditating on several subjects of 
morality, and considering the nature of many virtues and 
vices, as materials for those discourses with which I daily 
entertain the public ; I saw, methought, a pair of golden 
scales hanging by a chain in the same metal over the table 
that stood before me ; when, on a sudden, there were great 
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heaps of weights thrown down on each side of them. I 
found upon examining these weights, they showed the value 
of everything that is in esteem among men. I made an 
essay of them, by putting the weight of wisdom in one scale, 
and that of riches in another, upon which the latter, to show 
its comparative lightness, immediately “ flew up and kick’d 
the beam.” 

But, before I proceed, I must inform my reader, that those 
weights did not exert their natural gravity, till they were 

10 laid in the golden balance, insomuch that I could not guess 
which was light or heavy, whilst I held them in my hand. 
This I found by several instances, for upon my laying a 
weight in one of the scales, which was inscribed by the word 
Eternity ; though I threw in that of time, prosperity, afflic- 
tion, wealth, poverty, interest, success, with many other 
weights, which in my hand seemed very ponderous, they 
were not able to stir the opposite balance, nor could they 
have prevailed, though assisted with the weight of the sun, 
the stars, and the earth. 

20 Upon emptying the scales, I laid several titles and honours, 
with pomps, triumphs, and many weights of the like nature, 
in one of them, and seeing a little glittering weight lie by 
me, I threw it accidentally into the other scale, when, to my 
great surprise, it proved so exact a counterpoise, that it kept 
the balance in an equilibrium. This little glittering weight 
was inscribed upon the edges of it with the word Vanity. I 
found there were several other weights which were equally 
heavy, and exact counterpoises to one another ; a few of 
them I tried, as avarice and poverty, riches and content, 

30 with some others. 

There were likewise several weights that were of the same 
figure, and seemed to correspond with each other, but were 
entirely different when thrown into the scales, as religion 
and hypocrisy, pedantry and learning, wit and vivacity, 
superstition and devotion, gravity and wisdom, with many 
others. 
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I observed one particular weight lettered on both sides, 
and upon applying myself to the reading of it, I found on * 
one side written, “ In the dialect of men,” and underneath 
it, “ calamities on the other side was written, “In the 
language of the gods,” and underneath, “blessings.” I 
found the intrinsic value of this weight to be much greater 
than I imagined, for it overpowered health, wealth, good- 
fortune, and many other weights, which were much more 
ponderous in my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that “an ounce of 10 
mother is worth a pound of clergy I was sensible of the 
truth of this saying, when I saw the difference between the 
weight of natural parts and that of learning. The observa - 
tion which I made upon these two weights opened to me a 
new field of discoveries, for notwithstanding the weight of 
natural parts was much heavier than that of learning, I 
observed that it weighed an hundred times heavier than it 
did before, when I put learning into the same scale with it. 

I made the same observation upon faith and morality ; for 
notwithstanding the latter outweighed the former separately, 20 
it received a thousand times more additional weight from 
its conjunction with the former, than what it had by itself. 
This odd phenomenon showed itself in other particulars, as 
in wit and judgment, philosophy and religion, justice and 
humanity, zeal and charity, depth of sense and perspicuity 
of style, with innumerable other particulars, too long to be 
mentioned in this paper. 

As a dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness with im- 
pertinence, mirth with gravity, methought I made several 
other experiments of a more ludicrous nature, by one of 30 
which I found that an English octavo was very often heavier 
than a French folio ; and by another, that an old Greek or 
Latin author weighed down a whole library of moderns. 
Seeing one of my Spectators lying by me, I laid it into one 
of the scales, and flung a twopenny piece into the other. The 
reader will not inquire into the event, if he remembers the 
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first trial which I have recorded in tills paper. I afterwards 
threw both the sexes into the balance ; but as it is not for my 
interest to disoblige either of them, I shall desire to be 
excused from telling the result of this experiment. Having 
an opportunity of this nature in my hands, I could not for- 
bear throwing into one scale the principles of a Tory, and in 
the other those of a Whig ; but as I have all along declared 
this to be a neutral paper, I shall likewise desire to be silent 
under this head also, though upon examining one of the 
10 weights, I saw the word TEKEL engraven on it in capital 
letters. 

I made many other experiments, and though I have not 
room for them all in this day’s speculation, I may perhaps 
reserve them for another. I shall only add, that upon my 
awaking I was sorry to find my golden scales vanished, but 
resolved for the future to learn this lesson from them, not to 
despise or value any things for their appearances, but to 
regulate my esteem and passions towards them according to 
their real and intrinsic value. 


XXIV. DEATH OF SIR ROGER. 

Spectator.] October 23, 1712. [No. 517. 

20 Heu pietas, hen prisca fides !—' Virg., Aen. vi, 878. 

Mirror of ancient faith ! 

Undaunted worth ! Inviolable truth ! — Dry den. 

We last night received a piece of ill news at our club, which 
very sensibly afflicted every one of us. I question not but 
my readers themselves will be troubled at the hearing of it. 
To keep them no longer in suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is 
dead. He departed this life at his house in the country, 
after a few weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport has a 
letter from one of his correspondents in those parts, that 
30 informs him the old man caught a cold at the county sessions, 
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as he was very warmly promoting an address of his own 
penning, in which he succeeded according to his wishes. 
But this particular conies from a Whig justice of peace, who 
was always Sir Roger’s enemy and antagonist. I have letters 
both from the chaplain and Captain Sentry, which mention 
nothing of it, but are filled with many particulars to the 
honour of the good old man. I have likewise a letter from 
the butler, who took so much care of me last summer when 
I was at the Knight’s house. As my friend the butler 
mentions, in the simplicity of his heart, several circumstances 10 
the others have passed over in silence, I shall give my reader 
a copy of his letter, without any alteration or diminution. 

“ Honoured Sir, 

“ Knowing that you was my old master’s good friend, 

I could not forbear sending you the melancholy news of his 
death, which has afflicted the whole country, as well as his 
poor servants, who loved him, I may say, better than we did 
our lives. I am afraid he caught his death the last county 
sessions, where he would go to see justice done to a poor 
widow woman, and her fatherless children, that had been 20 
wronged by a neighbouring gentleman ; for you know, sir, 
my good master was always the poor man’s friend. Upon 
his coming home, the first complaint he made was, that he 
had lost his roast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a 
sirloin, which was served up according to custom : and you 
know he used to take great delight in it. From that time 
forward he grew worse and worse, but still kept a good heart 
to the last. Indeed we were once in great hope of his 
recovery, upon a kind message that was sent him from the 
widow lady whom he had made love to the last forty years of 30 
his life ; but this only proved a lightning before death. He 
has bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his love, a great 
pearl necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set with 
jewels, which belonged to my good old lady his mother. He 
has bequeathed the fine white gelding, that he used to ride a 
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hunting upon, to his chaplain, because he thought he would 
be kind to him, and has left you all his books. He has, 
moreover, bequeathed to the chaplain a very pretty tenement 
with good lands about it. It being a very cold day when he 
made his will, he left for mourning to every man in the 
parish a great frieze-coat, and to every woman a black riding- 
hood. It was a moving sight to see him take leave of his 
poor servants, commending us all for our fidelity, whilst we 
were not able to speak a word for weeping. As we most of 
10 us are grown grey-headed in our dear master’s service, he has 
left us pensions and legacies, which we may live very com- 
fortably upon the remaining part of our days. He has 
bequeathed a great deal more in charity, which is not yet 
come to my knowledge, and it is peremptorily said in the 
parish, that he has left money to build a steeple to the 
church ; for he was heard to say some time ago, that if he 
lived two years longer, Coverley church should have a steeple 
to it. The chaplain tells everybody that he made a very good 
end, and never speaks of him without tears. He was buried, 
20 according to his own directions, among the family of the 
Coverlies, on the left hand of his father Sir Arthur. The 
coffin was carried by six of his tenants, and the pall held up 
by six of the quorum. The whole parish followed the corpse 
with heavy hearts, and in their mourning suits ; the men in 
frieze, and the women in riding-hoods. Captain Sentry, my 
master’s nephew, has taken possession of the Hall-house, and 
the whole estate. When my old master saw him, a little 
before his death, he shook him by the hand, and wished him 
joy of the estate which was falling to him, desiring him only 
SO to make a good use of it, and to pay the several legacies, and 
the gifts of charity, which he told him he had left as quit 
rents upon the estate. The captain truly seems a courteous 
man, though he says but little. He makes much of those 
whom my master loved, and shows great kindness to the old 
house-dog, that you know my poor master was so fond of. 
It would have gone to your heart to have heard the moans 
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the dumb creature made on the day of my master’s death. 
He has never joyed himself since ; no more has any of us. 

It was the melancholiest day for the poor people that ever 
happened in Worcestershire. This being all from. 

Honoured sir, your most sorrowful servant, 

Edward Biscuit. 

“ P.S . — My master desired, some weeks before he died, 
that a book which comes up to you by the carrier, should be 
given to Sir Andrew Freeport in his name.” 

This letter, notwithstanding the poor butler’s manner of 10 
writing it, gave us such an idea of our good old friend, that, 
upon the reading of it, there was not a dry eye in the club. 

Sir Andrew opening the book, found it to be a collection of 
Acts of Parliament. There was, in particular, the Act of 
Uniformity, with some passages in it marked by Sir Roger’s 
own hand. Sir Andrew found that they related to two or 
three points, which he had disputed with Sir Roger the last 
time he appeared at the club. Sir Andrew, who would have 
been merry at such an incident on another occasion, at the 
sight of the old man’s writing, burst into tears, and put 20 
the book in his pocket. Captain Sentry informs me, that the 
Knight has left rings and mourning for every one in the 
club. 


G 



NOTES. 


I. CHOICE OF HERCULES. 

p. 1,1. 9. In the essay that immediately precedes this in the 
Tatler, Isaac Biekerstaff, the imaginary writer of all the Tatler 
papers, had affirmed the startling proposition that “every 
worthless man is a dead man.” “ In the number of the dead,” 
he said, “ I comprehend all persons, of what title or dignity 
soever, who bestow most of their time in eating and drinking, to 
support that imaginary existence of theirs which they call life.” 

p. 2, 1. 7. Prodicus of Ceos, a famous Greek “ sophist ” (or 
“Professor”) of the fifth century B.c. 

p. 2, 1. 8. Socrates, as recorded in the Memorabilia of his 
disciple Xenophon. 

p. 5, 1. 17. finest author, Cicero, De Officiis, i. xxxiii. 


II. JUPITER AND THE DESTINIES. 

p. 6, 1. 24. leap. In allusion to the legend that Sappho, the 
poetess of Lesbos, leapt from a cliff because Phaon rejected her 
love. 

p. 7, 1. 13. lap-dog. Cp. Pope, Rape of the Loch , first published 
two years after this essay : 

“ Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 

When husbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their last.” 

p. 7, 1. 35. famous speech. Iliad, xxiv. 527. 

p. 7, 1. 36. Jupiter. More accurately, Zeus. Addison follows 
the fashion of his time in speaking of the Greek gods by the 
names which the Romans gave them when they identified them 
with their own gods. 

p. 8, 1. 11. influences. See Glossary. 

p. 8, 1. 12. trident, three-pronged spear carried by Poseidon 
(Neptune), the god of the sea. 

p. 8, 1. 14. Destinies. The three Fates of Greek mythology, 
Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos. 
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III. THE SOCIAL CONCERT. 

p. 14, 1. 23. Sheer Lane, where the imaginary Isaac Bicker- 
staff, the astrologer, in whose name The Tatler was published, 
was supposed to live. The Tati era are all dated from one of the 
well-known coffee houses or else “from my own apartment.” 

p. 14, 1. 30. Will’s Coffee House, in Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, the favourite meeting-place of men of letters. 

p. 14, 1. 30. other side of Charing Cross, West End of London. 


IV. ADVENTURES OF A SHILLING. 

p. 17, 1. 28. Templar, a law-student ; a member of one of the 
two Inns of Court which occupy the site of the old semi- 
monastic establishment of the Knights Templars. 

p. 17, 1. 29. Westminster Hall. Used for Law Courts till 1882. 

p. 19, 1. 3. pair of breeches. Said to be an allusion to the 
appearance of the shields on the coins of the Commonwealth. 

p. 20, 1. 4. Splendid Shilling. By John Phillips (died in 1708). 


V. FROZEN VOICES. 

p. 20, 1. 17. Mandeville. The book of travels bearing his name 
was composed in the fourteenth century. There are versions in 
English, Latin and other languages ; the original was in French. 
It was highly popular in the Middle Ages, largely on account of 
the marvels which it contains. It was not a genuine book of 
travels, but a compilation out of earlier writers. The author 
died at Li&ge in 1372, and was buried in the name of John 
Mandeville, but this is supposed to have boon a fictitious name. 

p. 20, 1. 20. Pinto. Mendez Pinto (1509-1583), a famous Por- 
tuguese adventurer, who in twenty-one years was five times 
shipwrecked, thirteen times taken captive, and seventeen times 
sold as a slave. 

p. 21, 1. 12. Hudibras, a burlesque satire on the extravagances 
of the Puritan and Republican party, written in Charles II. ’s 
reign by Samuel Butler. 

p. 22, 1. 7. Nec vox, etc. “Neither voice nor words follow.” 

p. 23, 1. 18. Et timide, “ And timorously tries again the inter- 
rupted converse.” 

p. 24, 1. 18. et tuer le temps, “and kill the time.” 

G 2 
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VI. THE SPECTATOR’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF, 
p. 25, I. 8. black, dark. 

p. 26, 1. 14. public exercises, the scholastic disputations which 
were formerly a qualification for a degree, 
p. 27, 1. 3, Will’s. See note on p. 14, 1. 30. 
p. 27, 1. 5. Child's Coffee House, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
p. 27, 1. 6. Postman, a newspaper. 

p. 27, 1. 11. Grecian, in Devereux Court in the Strand, the 
oldest coffee house in London. 

Cocoa-Tree, in St. James’ Street, the resort of the Tories, 
p. 27, 1. 15. Jonathan’s, a coffee house in Cornhill, where the 
Stock Exchange was originally held, and the great scene of 
action in the South Sea Bubble of 1720 (Doighton). 

p. 29, 1. 2. Little Britain, so called from the mansion of 
John, Duke of Bretagne, in the time of Edward II., a street 
running into Aldersgate Street, and in Addison’s day the great 
quarter of the booksellers (Doighton). 


VII. USES OF THE SPECTATOR. 

p. 30, 1. 36. Templars. See note on p. 1 7, 1. 28. 
p. 31, 1. 30. species, the human race. 


VIII. GHOST STORIES. 

p. 33. 1. 11. telling 1 . This is an instance of what grammarians 
call “the unrelated participle ” — i.e., it is not in agreement with 
anything else in the sentence. It is better to avoid this con- 
struction, even though Addison has here given it the sanction of 
his use. 

p. 35, 1. 30. Persius, a Roman satirist, lived 34-62 a.d. 
p. 36, 1. 15. Hesiod, one of the oldest Greek poets. This line 
is in Works and Days , 1. 125. 
p. 3d, 1. 17. Paradise Lost , iv. 675-688.. 
p. 36, 1. 30. Divide the night, into watches. 


IX. OPERA LIONS. 

p. 37, 1. 4. Nicolini, a favourite performer in Italian opera, 
p. 37, 1. 11. Hydaspes. The hero in this opera is thrown naked 
to a lion, and after an operatic combat strangles his opponent. 
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X. REFLECTIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

p. 42, 1. 6. path of an arrow. “ Or like as when an arrow is 
shot at a mark, it parteth the air, which immediately cometh 
together again, so that a man cannot know where it went 
through ; even so we, in like manner, as soon as we were born, 
began to draw to our end, and had no sign of virtue to show ; 
but were consumed in our own wickedness.” Wisdom of Solomon, 
v. 12-13. 

p. 43, 1. 2. Blenheim, battle of, a.d. 1704. 

p. 43, 1. 6. nature, not confined to the scenes of inanimate 
nature but including human life. 

p. 43, 1. 11. Sir Cloudesly Shovel, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet, wrecked off the Scilly Isles on his way home from 
Gibraltar, 1707. His body was washed ashore, buried by 
fishermen, afterwards disinterred and laid in Westminster 
Abbey. 

p. 43, 1. 27. rostral crowns, naval decorations. The rostra or 
pulpit in the Forum of Rome was so called because it was 
adorned with beaks {rostra) of captured ships. 

p. 43, 11. 31-32. amusement, entertainment. Addison does not 
confine these words to light and pleasurable occupations. 

p. 44, 1. 11. holy men, divines, theologians. 

XI. REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH BY THE 
INDIAN KINGS. 

p. 46, 1. 11. in black, the black Geneva gown that used to bo 
worn in the pulpit. 

p. 47, 1. 21. pitching a bar. Cp. throwing the hammer and the 
Scottish 4 tosang the caber.’ 

p. 47, 1. 34. black spots, patches. Addison ridicules this 
foolish fashion in the Spectator , No. 81. 


XII. FRIENDSHIP. 

p. 49, 1. 7. Tully. Cicero in his essay, De Amicitia (On 
Friendship). 

p. 49, 1. 11. Bacon. His Essay on Friendship should be read 
and compared with Addison’s, 
p. 49, 1. 21. the Son of Sirach, Ecdesiasticus , ch. 6. 
p. 51, 1. 4. moral writings of Horace. The poetry of Horace— 
Odes, Epistles and Satires — is not strictly didactic, but it owes 
its popularity largely to the terse maxims in which it abounds. 
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p. 51, 1. 5. Epictetus, a Greek philosopher who taught the 
duty of finding happiness in oneself and apart from external 
circumstances. He was a slave at Rome in the reign of Nero, 
but afterwards became free. Expelled with other philosophers 
from Rome by the Emperor Domitian, he taught at Nicopolis in 
Epirus. There is a translation of iiis Golden Sayings in the 
Golden Treasury Series . 


XIII. DREAM OF A PICTURE GALLERY, 
p. 52, 1. 14. diversions. See note on amusement, p. 43, 1. 31. 
p. 53, 1. 21. toujours gai, always merry, 
p. 53, 1. 22. petits maitres, fops. 

p. 53, 1. 33. scaramouch, a braggart buffoon of Italian comedy ; 
from Italian Scaramuccia, the name of a famous low comedian. 

p. 53, 1. 34. Chimsera, ?*.e., he was clever at painting monsters. 
The Chimsera in Greek mythology was a fire-breathing monster 
with lion’s head, goat’s body and serpent’s tail. 

p. 55, 1. 3. Raphael, Raffaello Sanzio, 1483-1520. Titian 
(Tiziano Vecellio), 1477-1576. Guido Rheni, 1575-1642. Hannibal 
Carrache (Annibale Caracci), 1560-1609. Correggio, 1494-1534, 
Rubens, Peter Paul, 1577-1640. 


XV. SIR ROGER AT CHURCH. 

p. 60, 1. 13. Change, the same as Exchange, but not a contrac- 
tion of that word : to write it ’ change is a mistake. 

p. 61, 1. 1. singing-psalms, psalms for singing (cp. ‘church-going 
bell 5 ), as distinguished from the psalms for the day which at this 
time were generally read. 

p. 62, 1. 1. incumbent, holder of the office (of clerk) : the word 
is now only used of the holder of a clerical living. 

p. 62, 1. 10. tithe-stealers, men who defraud the clergyman of 
the tithe (or tenth-part) due to him from the produce of the land. 


XVI, MISCHIEFS OF PARTY SPIRIT. 

p. 63, 1. 9. prick-eared cur. For this term of contempt cp. 
Henry V., it. i. 44, “Pish for thee, Icelanddog ! thou prick -ear’d 
cur of Iceland. 55 But in Addison there is a special application to 
the Puritans, whose ears stood out prominently to view because 
they wore their hair short. 

p. 63, 1. 19. good neighbourhood, good feeling between neigh- 
bours. 
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p. 63, 1. 21. to the prejudice of the land-tax, to make the land- 
tax worse. It had been increased by the more accurate valuation 
of estates. Sir Roger attributes it to the malice of the Whigs 
towards the Tory land-owners, 
p. 64, 1. 14. that great rule, Luke vi. 27-37. 
p. 65, 1. 8. scheme of party-notions, exposition of the principles 
held by a party. 

p. 65, 1. 25. Guelfes and Gibelines, or Guelphs and Ghibelines, 
names given to the papal and imperial factions who destroyed 
the peace of Italy from the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

p. 65, 1. 26. the League, the Catholic league formed by Henry, 
Duke of Guise, in 1576, against the Huguenots or Protestants in 
France. 


XVII. THE VISION OF MIRZA. 

p. 68, 1. 23. threescore and ben. Cp. Psalm xc. 10. 
p. 69, 1. 28. harpies, in Greek mythology, winged creatures 
with the face of a woman, the body of a vulture, and long claws. 


XVIII. GOOD-NATURE. 

p. 73, 1. 5. Xenophon wrote an imaginary account of the 
education of Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian monarchy, 
by way of sketching the ideal training of a prince. 

p. 73, 1. 21. Sallust, in his account of Catiline’s conspiracy, 
oh. 54. 


XIX. GOOD-NATURE {Continued). 

p. 78, 1. 3. Brown or Browne (1605-1682), Religio Medici , 
Pt. ii., sect. 13. 

p. 78, 1. 22. An epitaph in St. George’s Church, Doncaster, is 
said to run : — “ That I spent, that I had ; that I gave, that I 
have ; that I left, that I lost. a.d. 1579.” 


XX. LITERARY CRITICISM. 

p. 81, 1. 5. Aristotle (b.c. 384-322), the greatest of Greek 
philosophers, with the single exception of Plato, and the founder 
of scientific study in many departments of human knowledge. 

p. 81, 1. 7. Locke, Essay on Human Understanding , published 
1690. 

p. 82, 1. 14. TuUy, M. Tullius Cicero. 
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p. 83, 1. 9. Longinus, a Greek philosopher and grammarian of 
the third century a. d. , who wrote a treatise ‘ On the Sublime. 5 
p. 83, 1. 14. Boccalini, an Italian satirist, 1556-1613. 


XXI. GESTURE IN ORATORY, 
p. 85, 1. 12. Latin orator, Cicero. Greek orator, Demosthenes. 

XXII. PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, 
p. 89, 1. 31. settled the notion, defined the idea. 

XXIII. WISDOM AND RICHES. 

p. 91, 1. 6. Milton, Paradise Lost , iv. 996. 
p. 91, 1. 7. scales. The constellation Libra (Balance), one of 
the signs of the zodiac, lying between Astrcea, otherwise called 
the Virgin, and the Scorpion. 

p. 91, 1. 10. pendulous, hanging unsupported or self-supported, 
p. 91, 1. 14. kicked the beam, struck the bar at the ends of 
which the two scales are supported. 


XXIV. DEATH OF SIR ROGER. 

p. 95, 1. 31. a lightning before death. Cp. Romeo and Juliet, 
v. iii. 90, 

“ How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.” 

p. 96, 1. 6. frieze-coat, made of a coarse woollen cloth, lit. 
cloth of Friesland. 

p. 96, 1. 18. Cp. Henry V., n. iii. 11, of Falstaffs death. 

p. 96, 1. 23. the quorum, the bench of justices. (( A justice of 
the peace is of the quorum, when his commission expresses that 
he is one of those whose presence is necessary to constitute a 
bench, as at quarter-sessions. The term quorum is derived from 
the words used in the Latin form of the commission issued to 
justices of the peace ; in which the expression occurred, quorum 
unum A.B . esse volumus , ‘of whom we will that A. B. be one’” 
{Imperial Diet.). 

p. 96, 1. 31. quit rent, here used simply for a charge upon the 
estate. 

p. 97, 1. 14, Act of Uniformity, enforcing the use of the Prayer 
Book. Such acts had been passed in 1549, 1558, 1662. 



GLOSSARY. 


* An Asterisk prefixed to a word means that it is not in common use 
at the present day or that its meaning has altered since Addison’s 
time. 

It must be remembered that a great writer uses the word that is 
best for his purpose, and that another word cannot, as a rule, be 
substituted, without weakening the sentence. The interpretations 
given in this Glossary are only meant to guide the pupil towards the 
sense. As he increases his reading and his knowledge he will realise 
the superiority of the word chosen by Addison over any word that can 
be substituted. 

The first numeral refers to the page, the second to the line in the 
page. 


Account, find their (29. 28), find profit or advantage. 

^administer to (88. 32), minister to, serve, 
affluence (30. 32), abundance of riches, wealth, 
aggravate (82. 19), make worse or heavier. 

allegory (2. 6), “a figurative discourse in which something other 
is intended than is contained in the words literally taken ” 
(Dr. Johnson), 
amours (23. 8), love-afiairs. 
antipathy (46. 30), instinctive dislike. 

apothecary (17. 20), properly the keeper of a shop or warehouse 
(Gk, &TrodJ)Kr), a repository) ; in later use confined to the 
keeper of a chemist’s shop. 

Bass-viol (13. 17), an instrument corresponding to the modern 
violoncello. 

beau (43. 14), fine gentleman. 

beaver (85. 36), a hat made of the fur of the beaver, 
burlesque (20. 3), a composition in which a trifling subject is 
treated as if it were of great dignity for the humour of the 
contrast between the pretended importance and the real 
unimportance. 

Carriage (2. 35), bearing, deportment. 
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caveat, enter my (32. 33), a legal term for a process taken to stop 
proceedings ; so * make my protest, give my warning. 5 
^cheapen (85. 36), ask the price of, bargain for. 
choleric (22. 34), hot-tempered, 

^commerce (74. 2), intercourse. 

complaisance (16. 8), civility, obliging condescension. 

composes (5. 6), makes up, completes. 

composition (8. 2), mixture. 

computation (29. 20), reckoning. 

conceit (40. 15), sometimes used in a good sense for 4 a striking 
thought, 5 here in a bad sense for 4 ah affected thought or 
image. 5 

concert, v . (28. 34), arrange, 
consort, n . (3. 10), concert, 
consummation (68. 17), completion, 
contemplative (30. 35), of studious habits. 

■^conversable (13. 21), able to join in conversation. 

■^conversation (32. 4), behaviour, manner of life. Cp. Philippiana 
i. 27, 44 Let your conversation be as becometh the Gospel.” 
coral (26. 5), a piece of coral worn by children about their necks, 
Cp. Pope : 

44 Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew, 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew. 55 
■^counsellor (86. 3), counsel, lawyer, 
counterpoise (92. 24), equal weight, equal balance. 

^countervail (50. 13), v, to equal, balance, 
cupola (11. 10), Italian, a dome (like that of St. Paul’s or 
St. Peter’s). 

^Debates (44. 14), quarrels, altercations. 

defamation (66. 19), the uttering of slanderous words with a view 
to injure another’s reputation, slander, calumny, 
deno m i n ation (12, 24), name, class. 

*depending (25. 28), pending, 
digest (25. 16), arrange, 
discourse (48. 20), conversation. 

*discovers (49. 3), reveals, 
diversion (28. 10), amusement. 

drone (13. 28), the largest tube of the bag-pipe, which emits 
a continued deep note. 

Economy (77. 2), household management, 
embellishment (28. 20), adornment. 
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embryo (5. 11), offspring still in the womb. 

epigram (51. 34), a short, concise poem with a pointed ending ; 
originally, an inscription in verse on a tomb, statue or temple. 

equipage (10. 4), retinue ; a train of persons, horses or carriages 
in attendance. 

essay (92. 4), trial, or experiment, especially to prove the qualities 
of a metal. Assay is the same word. 

* essay ers (49. 10), essay -writers. 

exceptionable (82. 12), open to exception or objection. 

expatiate in (74. 26), to move about freely without limits. 

*Fable (80. 8), argument, plot. 

*floridness (2. 24), brilliancy of colour. 

flourish (12. 36), n. showy splendour, decoration, adornment. 
Generous (9. 29), bountiful, strong, full of spirit, 
genius (67. 27), spirit. Cp. Pope, Rape, of the Loch, 222 : — 
“Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves and Daemons, hear !” 

*glance (13. 1), n. rapid darting — especially in an unexpected 
direction. Cp. 4 a glance of the eye/ ‘ the arrow glanced .’ 
groat (19. 22), fourpenee. 

Habit (16. 30), dress. Compare ‘riding-habit/ 
harpsichord (14. 5), an old-fashioned musical instrument super- 
seded by the pianoforte. 

*heat of sentiments (78. 5). We generally use ‘ardour’ in this 
metaphorical sense, though we speak of “ heated words.” 
^Impertinent (31. 17), trifling, foolish ; lit. not pertaining to the 
matter in hand. 

implicit (80. 21), inferred, implied, but not expressly set forth, 
importunate (12. 35), urgent and pertinacious in pressing their 
claims. Cp. the Parable of the Importunate Widow, 
inadvertency (83. 11), oversight. 

^indifferent (60. 5), neutral. 

^indirect (74. 34), crooked, dishonest. 

inflame (83. 8), make worse, aggravate (cp. £ an inflamed wound’), 
influence (8. 11), lit. £ a flowing into/ was first used of the 
mysterious power over human destiny which was supposed 
to belong to the stars. Cp. Job. xxxviii. 31. 

*inform (40. 12), animate, give life to ; a poetical use. 
inoculation (9. 29), inserting the buds of one plant under the 
bark of another for propagation, 
inordinate (42. 5), unregulated. 
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insensibly (8. 4), imperceptibly 

insipid (85. 25), wanting life or spirit ; lit. tasteless. 

intermitting (29. 30), ceasing for a time. 

inveigle (18. 4), entice. 

irradiation (75. 25), illumination. 

Kit (24. 10), a small fiddle. 

Ligature (47. 11), bandage, 
lutanist (12. 15), player on the lute. 

Magazine (42. 21), storehouse, repository. 

minuet (24. 11), an air to regulate the movements in the slow, 
graceful dance called by this name, 
mode (17. 1), fashion, 
modulation (12. 23), melody. 

^morality (49. 13), moral philosophy. 

mortality (42. 21), abstract for concrete, the dead ; bill of 
mortality (1. 19), an abstract from a parish register showing 
the number of deaths in a parish during a certain period. 

Naturalized (17. 1), given the privileges of a native. 

Obdurate (23. 34), hard. 

oblige myself (32. 23), bind myself. 

ordinary (17. 28), a regular meal at a fixed price. 

Paradox (16. 9), a proposition contrary to received opinion ; or 
one that seems at variance with common-sense, though on 
investigation it may prove to be true. 

particular (28. 31), adj, minute, going into details ; (85. 15), n. 
special point, 

^particularity (60. 35), peculiarity. 

particularize (50. 7), specify. 

parts (12. 28), Lat. partes, intellectual qualities, 

passing-bell (14. 7), formorly rung at the hour of death, to obtain 
the people’s prayers for the departing soul ; now rung after 
death. 

periwig (43. 15), peruke, an artificial head of hair, 
perjured (6. 26), forsworn, false to an oath, 
perspicuity (81. 4), transparency; freedom from obscurity and 
ambiguity. 

piece (64. 27), composition (cp. *a piece of music ’). 
place (10. 4), great place. 

pleasant upon, to be (57. 13), make good-humoured jokes at the 
expense of. 
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polite (61. 16), cultivated, 
politeness (43, 7), culture. 

posthumous (23. 25), born after the death of the father. 
*postulatum (65, 14), a proposition assumed as self-evident. A 
Latin word which Addison treats as English, giving it the 
plural sign of ‘ s. ’ 

prebendary (42. 16), cathedral dignitary, 
prefer (75, 28), in the literal sense of £ put forward.’ 
prejudice (77. 30), used several times for harm, 
premise (83. 5), speak or write beforehand, or as introductory to 
the main subject, 
presage (25. 30), v. forebode, 
prolix (24. 21), lengthy, tedious, 
promiscuous (10. 18), mixed, not assorted. 

*pronounce (58, 31), deliver. 

proper (3. 8), own. 

purling (6, 22), softly murmuring. 

Recitativo (37. 21), Italian, from which comes the English form 
recitative, language delivered in musical tones ; used in 
opera to oxpress some action or passion, or to relate a story 
or design. 

repartee (13. 1), rejoinder, retort, 
retired (49, 3), adj. secret (cp. * a retired spot ’). 
ring (12. 30), circular course for riding, 
ruminate (6, 22), meditate; lit. ‘chew the cud.’ 

Sack (17, 20), Fr. sec, seche, ‘dry’; a dry wine, ‘sherry’ or 
‘ Canary. ’ 

scurrility (65. 18), abusive language, such as is used by buffoons 
(Lat. scurra). 

sensible (21. 34), aware; cp. ‘insensibly.’ 
sensibly (94. 24), feelingly, keenly, 
sophistry (65. 9), specious argument, 
speculation (56, 10), meditation, train of thought, 
speculative (27, 20), theoretical. 

strappado (23. 2), Italian strajypata, a form of torture which 
, consisted in drawing the offender to the top of a beam and 
letting him fall. ... 

Tabor (15. 9), a small drum ; the modern French tambour . 
taciturnity (28, 2), silent disposition. 

theorbo (11. 16), Italian tiorba , an old musical instrument some- 
what like a large lute. 
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thorough-bass (37. 28), a musical accompaniment, played from 
figures . representing chords, such figures being placed either 
over or under the notes of the instrumental base staff, 
titular (30, 36), existing in title or name only, 
transient (29. 30), quickly passing, fleeting, 
trip (39, 1). n. a catch in wrestling ; cp. ‘ to trip up. 1 
triumph (52. 25), triumphal procession. 

trope (84. 14), from a Greek word meaning ‘turning,’ figure of 
speech, metaphor. 

*Unvaluable (50. 13), invaluable, beyond price. 

Valet de chambre (56. 26), servant in personal attendance on 
a gentleman. 

vicissitudes (52. 6), alternations, 
votaries (4, 14), worshippers, devotees. 

*Wit (44. 11), a name assumed in Addison’s time by those who 
prided themselves on their familiarity with polite letters 
and the most cultivated society. 



QUESTIONS. 


These Questions are not an examination paper. They are merely 
intended to suggest profitable lines of thought and study. 

The Roman Numeral gives the number of the Essay to which tho 
Question specially refers. 

1. What is an Allegory? Give an example. What is the 
difference between an Allegory and a Parable ? 

2. Does “ The Choice of Hercules ” give the best reasons for a 

virtuous life ? If not, can you give any better ? (I.) 

3. Give a sketch in your own words of the Allogory of “Jupiter 
and the Destinies.” (II.) 

4. What qualities in conversation did Addison admire and 
what faults did ho censure ? (III.) 

5. Illustrate from these essays Addison’s view of English 
national characteristics. 

6. Describe Addison’s personal character as you would infer it 
from his essays. (VI.) 

7. Express in your own words Addison’s aim in publishing the 
Spectator. How far was he successful? (VII.) 

8. Of what play of Shakespearo arc you reminded by the ap- 
pearance of a lion upon the stago ? (IX. ) 

9. Write out from memory the concluding paragraph of tho 
“ Reflections in Westminster Abbey.” (X.) 

10. What lessons did Addison draw from the contemplation of 
the Abbey monuments ? (X.) 

11. Mention some of tho most famous friendships in literature, 
ancient or modern, and quote any notable sayings about friend- 
ship that you remember. (XII.) 

12. What do we know of Addison’s friendships? (XII.) 

13. Write a short account of the “Vision of Mirza.” How 
do you interpret the Allegory ? (XVII.) 

14. How does Addison define “ good-breeding ” ? (XVIII.) 
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15. What qualities does Addison admire, and what does he 

dislike, in a critic ? (XX.) 

16. How does Addison define “ sight”? How does he define 
“ pleasures of imagination 55 ? (XXII. ) 

17. Define so as to bring out the opposition in the contrasted 
pairs: 4 ‘religion and hypocrisy, pedantry and learning, wit 
and vivacity, superstition and devotion, gravity and wisdom.” 
(XXIII.) 

18. Explain 

(a) “ A new friend is as new wine” (p. 50, 1. 27). 

(h) “ An ounce of mother is worth a pound of clergy” (p. 

93, 1. 10). 

19. Explain and account for the “odd phenomenon” men- 
tioned p. 93, 1. 23. (XXIII.) 

20. Express in more modern English, trying not to destroy 
the dignity of Addison’s sentences in the process of turning 
them into your own : 

{a) “ I could heartily wish ... masters,” p. 59, 1. 16-21. 

(b) “I might here observe ... betrayed them,” p. 64. 1. 

11-23. 

(c) “A man of polite ... mankind,” p. 88, 1. 24-35. 

Passages suggested as specially suitable for learning by heart : 

(а) “ For my own part ... together,” p. 43, 1. 34-p. 44, 1. 18. 

(б) “ Plutarch says ... betrayed them,” p. 64, 1. 5-23. 

(c) “Gladness grew ... sides of it,” p. 70, 1. 21-p. 71, 1. 17. 



SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 


1. “ Man is man and master of his Fa; fce. ” (II.) 

2. Describe the adventures of a modern Shilling. (IV.) 

3. Describe from your reading some real adventures in the 
Arctic Regions. (V.) 

4. What do you take to bo the true functions of a newspaper ? 
or, what is your favourite newspaper, and why ? (VII.) 

5. Ghosts. (VIII.) 

6. What were “ the reigning entertainments of the politer 
part of Great Britain ” in Addison’s day? What are they now? 
Is there any improvement ? (IX. ) 

7. Compare the “Reflections in Westminster Abbey” with 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. (X. ) 

8. Describe an imaginary visit of some Tibetans to England in 
the present day. (XI. ) 

9. What differences are there between “the customs, dress 
and manners ” of France, Germany and England at the present 
time? (XI.) 

10. Describe a visit to a real picture-gallery. (XIII. ) 

11. CompaTe Sir Roger’s Chaplain with the Vicar of Wakefield 
or with the parson in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village (XIV., XV.) 

12. Is “ good nature ” (in Addison’s sense) essential to the true 
gentleman ? (XVIII. ) 

13. “A true critic ought to dwell rather upon excellencies than 
imperfections. ” Give reasons for this view, (XX.) 

14. Describe any great orators (whether statesmen, lawyers 
or preachers) whom you may have heard. How far was their 
effectiveness due to maimer or gestures ? 



HELPS TO FURTHER STUDY. 


1. Dr. Johnson’s Life of Addison in Lives of the Poets. 

2. Macaulay’s Essay on the Life and Writings of Addison 
— brilliant and entertaining, though its statements require to 
be checked by other reading. 

3. Thackeray’s lecture in his English Humourists. 

4. Courthope’s Life of Addison in the English Men of Letters 

series. 

5. Access to a complete edition of Addison’s writings is desir- 
able. They are contained in Bohn’s Standard Library (6 vols. , 
3s. 6d. each). There have been several modern reprints of the 
complete Spectator. Useful notes will be found in Mr. Deighton’s 
Selections from the Spectator and Coverley Papers from the 
Spectator (Macmillan’s English Classics for Schools). 

6. Prof. Courthope’s criticism of Addison in Mr. Craik’s Eng- 
lish Prose Selections , Vol. III. 

7. A study of the relations of Addison and the writers of his 
time to the social and political life of the period will be found 
in Leslie Stephen’s English Literature and Society in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 
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